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The nation's schools must do sore to iaprove the education of all 
children, but schools cannot do this alone. More will be 
accomplished if families and communities work with children, with 
each other, and with schools to promote successful students. 

The mission of this Center is to conduct research, evaluations 
policy analyses, and dissemination to produce new and useful 
knowledge about how families, schools, and communities influence 
student motivation, learning, and development. A second impoiniant 

4^/f P jr? V * conn « cti °n» between and among these major 
social institutions. J 

Two research programs guide the Center's work: the Program on the 
Early Years of Childhood, covering children aged o-io through the 
elementary grades; and the Program on the Years of Early and Late 
Adolescence, covering youngsters aged 11-19 through the middle and 
nign school grades* 

°" faail yr ■fhool, and community connections must be 
conducted to understand more about all children and ail families 
not just those who are economically and educationally advantaged 
or already connected to school and community resources. ?he 
Center's projects pay particular attention to the diversity of 
family cultures and backgrounds and to the diversity in family 
Si?2i:n a " d ^ CO "; U1,ity Prices that support families in helping 

•V CC# * d a ? ro " of childhood and adolescence 9 

Projects also examine policies at the federal, state, and local 
levels that produce effective partnerships. *™ *ocai 

A third Program of Institutional Activities includes a wide range 
?Ldf™££ „ Pr ? j *? tS to extend Center's national 

«£f??;ii P ' work wil1 vi€ld new information, 

practices, and policies to promote partnerships among families 
communities, and schools to benefit children's learning. 1AieS ' 
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ABSTRACT 

This report details the results of a survey of schools belonging 
to the League of Schools Reaching Out, a national network of 
schools organized by the Institute for Responsive Education 
(IRE) , a Boston-based national non-profit organization. Member 
schools in this network work with IRE to improve their programs 
of family-school -community partnership and are committed to the 
concept of "success for all students." 

When this survey was conducted, the League had forty-five member 
schools. Forty-two returned the survey and data from those 
schools form the basis for this report. 

The analyses of the survey results and data from follow-up phone 
interviews and site visits seeks answers for two major questions: 

1. What are the strategies and practices of school-community- 
family collaboration in urban public schools which have a 
stated intent to "reach out" for such collaboration? 

2. How do formal and informal policies influence these 
strategies and practices? 
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Chapter i 



SCHOOL* RBACHXVO OUT 

Background 

In nearly every Anerican city some urban public schools are 
"reaching cut" to families and communities both to get and to 
give more help. They are doing this in response to the sea of 
educational, social, and economic problems children, families, 
and communities face today and to myriad outside forces and 
initiatives — local, state, and national laws, mandates, 
reports, grants, and projects. 

The material in these pages is a portrait of about 42 such urban 
schools in the winter and spring of the 1990-91 school year. 
These are schools that voluntarily applied for and were accepted 
for membership in a part of a national network called the League 
of Schools Reaching Out organized by the Institute for Responsive 
Education. They are clearly not typical of all urban public 
schools, the majority of which do not appear to have not embraced 
or started to put into practice the ideaa of school-family- 
community collaboration which characterize League schools. We 
believe that the schools in this survey have such in common with 
hundreds of other schools which are * part of similar state and 
local networks promoting reform, including for example those 
affiliated with other networks ind programs that are involved in 
the change processee developed by James comer at Yale, the 
Accelerated Schools program headed by Henry Levin at Stanford; 
the Schools for the 21st Century project of Edward ziegler at 
Yale. 

In addition, current literature reports on scores of individual 
schools and projects which have decided to break away from 
"typical" school practice to "reach out" in a variety of ways. 
(See Lionotos, 1991 for descriptions of such schools. Several 
other of the Center on Families, Communities, Schools, and 
Children's Learning researchers are working in other such 
schools. For a description of these projects, please write the 
Center. Also see D'Angelo & Adler, 1991 and Clinchy, 1991). 

The schools in our sample are representative of urban public 
schools in important ways: they serve many children from poor 
families, including many who are immigrants and whose grasp of 
the English language is limited; they are in cities and states 
with severe economic problems; they are in school districts 
confronting high levels of public criticism for their 
institutional failures; they typically suffer from some poor 
working conditions, staff turnover, high student mobility, they 
are often in neighborhoods affected substantially by 
homelessness, crime, violence, drugs, alcohol and other health 
problems such as AIDS and "crack babies." 

1 
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Maior Questions 



In this study, vs sought, ansvsrs to two aajor questions: 

1. What ars the strategies and practices of school- community- 
faaily collaboration in urban public schools which have a stated 
intent to "reach out" for such collaboration? 

2. How do formal and informal policies influence these strategies 
and practices? 

We also sought to identify other developments, ideas and 
questions needing further exploration in aore intensive studies 
by the Center on Faailies and other scholars. 

Conceptual Praaawork 

The study views the "inter institutional connections of the 
school, family, and community as a set of overlapping spheres of 
influence on children's learning and development.** This framework 
was developed by Epstein (1987) and Davies (1989) and many 
others, drawing on the ecological model of Bronfenbrenner (1979) , 
the sociological perspectives of families as educators of 
Leichter (1974), the sociological perspectives on the connections 
between institutions and individuals (Litwak k Meyer 1974) , the 
partnership thesis advanced by Seeley (1981), and the long 
tradition of sociological and psychological research on school 
and family environments and their effects (Coleman, 1987; 
Lightfoot, 1978; Comer, 1980; Epstein and McPartland, 1979; and 
many other a) . 

The framework of this study comes from the mission statement of 
the Center on Faailies, Communities, Schools, and Children's 
Learning which asserts: The nation's schools can do more to 
improve the education of all children. More will be accomplished 
if faailiea and communities work with schools and with each other 
to proaote successful students. (Center on Families, 1990). 
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FIGURE 1 

Overlapping Spheres of Influence «sf family, School, Community on 

Children's Leexning 

(External and Internal structures of the Theoretical Model) 




(Irom Epitain. 1967. 19M) 



The Center's theoretical framework of overlapping spheres of 
influence is designed to encourage research on specific 
"connections in multiple environments and ressarch that uses 
diverse Methodologies and perspectives. " 

The framework facilitates our approach in this study which seeks 
to trace the influences of policies, programs, practices, and 
context or environment. Policies and practices of family- 
community-school collaboration are variables which can be altered 
by policymakers and/or practitioners. Hence, the findings of this 
kind of study have potentially practical implications. 
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Policlee. »™* Enviroiaent 



we define policies as: alas and purposes — intsnt — sometimes 
codifisd or formalized in laws, rules, resolutions, mandates, 
funding rsqulrsssnts , school district statements, annual plans 
and reporte, and budgats and sosetises informal in tha form of 
tha alas and purposss of a) individuals in positions of power 
(e.g., superintendents, principals, heads of parent associations, 
or community agencies) or b) organizations or groups of 
individual? (a.g., teachers unions, school sits councils, 
community organizations, businesses involved in the schools) . 

we view policies — formal and informal — at four levels: 1) 
national, 2) state, 3) city and school district and 4) individual 
school and its community. These levels are ssen as sometimes 
interconnected and overlapping; sometimes coharent and 
reinforcing, sometimes contradictory or ambiguous. 

We see the programs discussed in this report as strategies and 
actions which seek to realize the intents embodied in policies. 
We categorize the programs in a six-part typology, adapted from 
Epstein's five-part typology. These are: 

TTPI 1 sCEOOL SELF FOE familhs. The basic obligations of 
parents (families) . This rsfers to schools providing assistance 
to families in relation to their responsibilities for children's 
health and safety; supervision, discipline, and guidance for 
children at each age level; and positive home conditions that 
support school learning and behavior appropriate for each grade 
level. 

TTPI 2 SCHOOL-BOMB COMMUsTCATIOM . The basic obligations of 
schools for communication from school to home about school 
programs and children's progress, including letters, memos, 
reports cards, newsletters, conferences. 

Type 3 FAMILY HXLF FOB SCHOOLS. Rsfers to the involvement in 
school of parent and community volunteers who assist teachers, 
administrators, and children in classrooms and other areas of the 
school. It also refers to parents and others who cose to the 
school to supp *t and watch student performances, sports, or 
other events. 

Type 4 JfOLYH W X> LBABMIMO ACTIVITIES AT BOMB. Involvement 
in learning activities at home refers to parent-initiated or 
chi Id- initiated requests for help and, particularly, to ideas 
from teachers for parents to monitor or assist their own children 
at home in learning activities that can be coordinated with the 
children's classroom. 

TYPE 5 IMVOLVl*JDfT IE OOVBBMAMCB, DBCISIOM-MAEIMO, AMD ADVOCACY. 
Refers to parents and other community residents in advisory, 
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fSSil^ 2™??;.° r advocac * , rolM in P*""t aaeociatione, 
advisory conitteea, achool iaproveaent or achool aita council. 
It alao rafara to parant and coaaunity activiata in indaSmdant' 

i2p?"2aS? UP ' ■° nit ° r *** • ChoSlB or vork acSSSl 

TYP1 « COUABORaTXOV AMD UCHaMU WIT! TUB COMMUVZTY. Rafara 
to involveaent of any of tha inatitutiona XatehaTJ eoae 
reaponaibility for children -a developaent and eucceea" ?Si. 
includaa program that provida accaai to and coordinate coLunity 

reaSE/K^' f ° r childr - n * n * thair f aai liaa , and othar 
arrangeaenta that draw on coaaunity raaourcaa to aupport 

*85E£: ( ^oT on p "" iU "' «— i"Jr«o.i. snd 

ay environaent va aaan tha cultural, aocial. and political 

SSS^JS Stf^VfS 00 } i" J Th - loci. 

stata, and national (and, indaad, intarnational) alaaants. 

This ia an aaarging aodal which haa grown out of pravioua atudi.. 
and projacta of tha Inatituta for Raaponaiv. Education including 

£Z t ™°m"2? ti0 "*J "• udy of par " nt » ™* "^o 01 - ^ Portugal and 

S^SJK^S'J**"" i 9 2 8) and th * Schoola Raaching out study 
and project in Boaton and Nav York. J 

Procedure and T^ jtafclona 
A. Procad 



There vara three data gathering coaponanta to tha aurvay 
diacuaaad in thia raport: »u*rv«y 

i J *v? a11 ,ttrv «y to al l or tha aeabera of tha Leaque of School* 
Raaching Out (aa of Deceabar 1990) ; *«gue or schoola 

aiu'JuK™ ^ith aalactad achool. responding to th. 

3) fi.ld Ti.lt. by project staff to eight citie.. 
Survey 

I?!M? a,,i S BUrV :y } n8tru »«"t (Appendix A) was developed by project 
S!j£5i an 2 w " field t^tad with aeveral principala froa LeSSSe of 
School. Reaching out aeaber achool. in Boaton . caabr idaa aX 

" a "? ch """»- After revision. bES'oS Shield *S.t 
reaulta, th. in.trua.nt va. .ailed to the principal, in i if 

InTitlk J^T****™ 01 ?* tW ° "^rco^n^niSt 1 : P r<4r£ Y tWO 
apecific queationnaire and an opinion aaction. The prograa 
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specific questionnaire was completed by the principal. The 
opinion section was to be completed separately by the principal, 
a program staff member; and at laast ons "involved" parent. 
Forty-two schools returned the survey. 

The data are deacriptive of what the principals aay the schoola 
are doing but do not reveal how many families were reached, or 
how well the programs are working for the families participating. 
Theae data can not be analyzed to pull out the effects the 
policies, programs or practices have on students. 

Telephone Interview 

Telephone interviews were conducted with twenty-three principals 
from the sample of 42 schools. The principals were chosen because 
they indicated that they used Chapter 1 funds for parent 
involvement activities on the written survey. As the largest 
compensatory education program with a strong mandate for parent 
involvement, Chapter 1 holds great potential for supporting 
school-home community partnerships. By examining school-level 
use of Chapter 1 funds, we hoped to identify points of 
coordination and fragmentation between policy and program. The 
intent of the interviews was to gather information from 
principals on 1) the specific use of Chapter 1 funds and 2) 
factors affecting the use of funds. 

Field Visits 

Field visits by four staff members were made to eight cities: 

Data gathering over one to four days in each city focused on 
League schools which were a part of the survey. In addition, a 
small number of private schools and non-League public schools 
were chosen because they were not thought to be involved in 
substantial collaborative activity. 

Five of the League schools were choaen for mini case studies (See 
Chapter 4). Data from the privete schools and non-League schools 
will be drawn upon in a limited way in Chapter 5 and again in the 
discussion in Chapter 6. 

Location of Site Visits 

Boston — one League school; one private school; one public 
contrast school. 

Chelsea, Massachusetts - one League school (Early Learning 
Center) . 

Cleveland - two League schools; one public contrast school; one 
private school. 
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Dade County (Miami) - one League school, ona private school, one 
public contrast school. 

New York City - one League school. 

Prince George »s County, Maryland - two League schools. 

San Diego - two League schools, one private school, one public 
contrast school. 

Washington, O.C. - one League school, two private schools. 

B. Limitation 

Each data gathering instrument was tested in the field. However, 
in the process of implementing the study, a number of lisitations 
were revealed. These limitations are discussed briefly below. 

survey 

our data on school-leveled programs and practices was influenced 
in several ways, l) Program data were being gathered at a time 
when schools were competing for grants based upon 
comprehensiveness of parent involvement programs. 2) Program 
specific data was gathered from principals - most of whoa have a 
strong interest in making their school "look good" to outsiders. 
3) Staff and parent respondents for the written survey in most 
instances were handpicked by principals. 4) The survey data, e.g. 
perspectives on most effective programs reflect what respondents 
(in most cases the school principal) chose to mention in the 
space that we provided, not necessarily all of the programs, 
strategies, barriers that would have been identified. 

Telephone Intarviawa 

Data gathered from principals on the use of Chapter 1 funds may 
have been influenced in sisiler ways: 1) At a time when most 
school budgets are being cut, principals may have been wary of 
directing any criticism towards central office administration. 
2) The sample includes only principals who reported using Chapter 
1 funds to support parent and community involvement activities on 
their survey. 

Site visits- 

Field interviewers attempted to get a comprehensive picture of 
the school during on-site visits. However, in each instance, the 
principal of school was the focus of the visit. In two upcoming 
studies, we will look sore closely at the impact of other key 
actors, (teachers, parents, and students) on program and policy. 
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Table 1: Breakdown of Schools Responding to Survey 
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TOTAL 


42 


24 


30 


i 

1 Grade Breakdown of School RasDondents 

1 Pro X 1 Elsfi. i Middle 1 
| Pre X 8 Ilea. 12 Middle grades 8 
| Elea. grades 18 High school grades 2 



XBY: Table 1 represents the 42 schools which responded to the 
survey (sent to 52 schools) 

Grade Levels t (the schools' levels fall within a category below) 
ProKs Infants 8 Toddlers 

ProK 8 Ilea.: PreXindergarten & Elementary 
Bleat Eleaentary (X - 5) 

Middle Grades: sixth through eighth grades 

High school grades: seventh through twelfth grades 

8 
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COSRImT FBACTICBS AMD ST&ATBQIBS ACROSS BJBACHZVQ OUT SCHOOLS 

SOmmaJLY OF FOISTS 



1. Ai lml of r •aching out activity reported by schools 

is* Blotto 

* Evory school reports offering at least three 
activitiee across six major types of family, 
school and community connections: i) School 

l°Z FaB £ li€B ' u > Family Help for Schools, 
iii) School-Hose Communication, iv) Involvement 
in Learning Activities, v) Decision-making, 
Advocacy and Governance, and vi) Collaboration 
and Exchanges with the Community. 



* 
* 
* 



2. many reaching out schools are redefining themselves as 
oommunity institutions by serving families and other 
oommunity residents sad by exchanging resources with 
other oommuaity institutions. 

Ons out of two schools has a parent center. 
Forty-three percent employ home visitors. 
Eighty-six percent provide translation services to 
non-English speaking families. 

* Forty-three percent provide direct services to ths 
community including adult education workshops, 
clothing exchanges, and vaccination clinics? 

3. Traditional strategies remain predominant. At 
least eighty percent of schools hold parent-teacher 
conferences, have parents help out oa field trips and 
require them to check on homework. 

Only: 

* Ty«nty-nine percent offer in-school daycars and/or 
childcare. 

* About half provide parents with prepared 

. J**?* 1 ;}* t0 UM w ith their children at home. 

Fifty-five percent involve parents in evaluation of 
school programs. 

* Seventeen percent ave a hotline which parents can 
call for advice and information on children's homework 

4. many reaching out school, are exploring a wide range of 

??• i involve mors parents and other community 



7Zr" . 9 ■ore parents and other community 

rssideats in school activities. oommuaity 

Every school reports using at least coven different 
forms of communication. 



About half of school* of for faailiee a rango of 
school volunteer opportunities. 
About two-thirds ara collaborating with a broad 
spectrum of community aganciaa. 

school imp rove— at oouaoils aad parent associations ara 
found la about S0% of ths schools. 

* Many schools raport difficulty in involving parents 
bayond a small corpa of activiata in planning and 
decie ion-Baking work. J . 

* Faw principala raport aignificant work baing dona by 
indapandant community activiata oradvocacy groupo. 

* Fifty-five parcant involva paranta in avaluation of 
school programs. 



Although there ia littla firm «ata on the •Jtual 
oost of family aad community involvement actiyitiee, 
reaohing out aohoola appaar to rely swat heavily 
oa district funds to support family and community 
involvement programs. In contrast, Fderal funds 
appaar to ba much laaa frequently utilised. 

Many aohoola ldaatlfy traditioaal kiada of reaching 
out atrataglaa aa thair most sf festive programs. 

* Programs idantif iad aoat commonly aa effective are: 
dcision-aaking mechanieme; school -hoae communication 
activitiea; and collaboration and exchangee with the 
community . 



Moat respoBdeats elte family aad community coBditione or 
oharaeteriatios aa the moat important barriers (with 
leek of time — toy teachers or parents or both — aa moat 
oommoBly eited barrier) . lovevcr, little reference ia 
made to the influence of school polioiss, structures, or 
attitudee. 

yew of the schools appear to have program* that are 
suf f ioiently oompreheaaive to addresa the extensive 
and diverse needs of all the partner e. 

* only three out of forty-two echoola aurveyed reported 
heving multiple atrategiea acroaa the major typea of 
parent and community involvement activity. 



THE IMPACT OF POLICY OH HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUMITY PARTTORSHIP8 
SCHOOL AMD COMHUMITY-LBVBL PERSPECTIVES 



1. Many schools rsport the existence of school sad 
district lsvsl policies which affsot thsir program. 

* One out of two schools report having both a 
school and district parent involvement policy. 

* Seventy-four percent of schools report a 
parent choice policy which influences student 
assignment. 

2. Respondents at the school-level define the 
impact of policies in terms of their ability to 
to support or to obstruct their own objectives. 

* Fifty-seven percent identified projects 
rather than policies as helpful. 

* Twenty-eight percent said a parent choice plan 

has a positive impact because it provides structure 
and support for parent involvement programs 
and/or helps parents to feel more in control. 

* Fifty-six percent of respondents identified 
policies which hinder programs in terms of 
lack of financial support, limitations 
imposed by teacher and custodial contracts or 
inflexibility of district-level regulations. 

3. The policy environment remains obscure to many at the 
school level. 

* Thirty-three percent did not indicate whether 
parent involvement policy was in place at 
school, district, or state level. 

* Sixty-one percent did not describe impact of 
the parent choice plan on parent involvement. 

* Forty percent did not indicate which policies help 
and which hinder their reaching out activities. 

* Thirty-three percent of principals reported being 
unaware of 1988 Chapter l legislative changes 
concerning use of funds for parent involvement. 

4. Few principals report to be actively employing 
Chapter l funds to support parent involvement 
activities. 

* Eighty-three percent report that they are using 
Chapter 1 funds primarily for staff salaries. 

* Thirty-nine percent perceive school tradition as 
dictating how funds will be used — decisions 
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Chapter 2 

cuianr practices asd strategies xa rxachimo out schools 



Introduction 



2!f fraMawor * th« written survey of League of Schools Reaching 
out aeaber schools was based upon an expanded typology of faailv 
and coaaunity parent involveaent activitiea developed by Joyce 
Epstein. This typology groups activities under the following six 
areas: school Help for Faailies, School-Hoae Coaaunication, Faaily 
! 5 H* 5 cho ? ls and Teachers, Involveaent in Learning Activities 
Involveaent in Governance, Decision-Making and Advocacy 
and Collaboration and Exchangee with the CoaaunityT 

1^ *}T? l0gy im US * £ul tocl for ^Mining the coaprehensiveness of 
schools' approaches to parent and coaaunity involveaent 
activities. In a coaprahensive approach (described in greater 
t 22? J? conclu «f on °* this chapter) aultipie and integrated 

^T?5 agi * S ar « w U8 * d to addraas the varied and changing needs of 
children and their faailies. n«««» 

Studies of parsnt and coaaunity involveaent traditionally have 
focuaed on the lapact of iaolated types of activity (See for 
exaaple: Rich, 1985; Baker & Stevenson, 1986; Epstein, 1986). 

J^ r ! Cant ^ y# 5 r "' incr ««*d attention hae been given to exaeining 
the iapact of a coeprehenaive approach to parent and coaaunity 
involveaent. Powell (1989) has pointed to need for studies and the 
developaent of prograaa which account for new knowledge gained 

aTSLE*!™ £ a H!. f ? 0 V €8#arCh ° n fMil y»chool connections in the 
eleaentary grade, including waya that the practices of six aajor 
types of involveaent contribute to coaprahensive prograaa for 
hoae-school-coaaunity partnership. Kagan (1989) has looked at the 
ways in which prograaa with different deaigns and atrategies have 

n? i^?"l!! h€alt ^ 9rowtn and developaent. In addition, a number 
of national reports have called for replication and support of 
comprehensive hoae-school-coesunity partnerahips (See for exaaple- 

SllS 1 ?^ ar r£° r ^ ild 5 €n ln "^y. 1990,Good.on, La?S, 1 
Millsap, 1991, Coaaittee for Econoaic Developaent, ml) . 

A goal of the present study is to contribute to this growing body 
of research by examining pattema of parent and coaauMty 9 Y 

iSSiTSSS^ir 1 ? a PPF oach ACXflfl* forty-two schools with a 
n^Tlf itaeilt t ° ho »«-»chool.coaaunity partnerships, m 
particular, we sought answers to the following questions: 

^l2t'5^.SKu? f inV ° 1V — nt activit * aa «• »ost 
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2) In which general program areas (e.g., "School Help for 
Familiea; "Collaboration and Exchanges with the community") ara 
schools exploring aultiple strategiaa? 

3) What funding aourcaa are schools using to support their family 
and community involveaent activitiea? What are school-level 
estimates of program costs? 

4) What are school-lsvel perceptiona of program effectiveness? 



In asking theae and related queetione, we hoped to get a better 
picture not only of patterns of activity across but within 
schools. What combination of activitiea and atrategiea do schools 
employ to create comprehensive programs which respond to the 
varied needa of children and familiea? 



Table 2i Prevalence of epeoifio kinds of family (parent) 
involvement setivitiess School help for familiea 



TTP1 1. SOOOL KBXf FO* FAMILIES 

Co— an Practices 

Reflecting national and atate intereat in the non-academic needs 
of parents and children, reaching out schools are redefining 
themselves as community inatitutiona which provide information, 
training and support to familiea and community membera. The 
popularity of programs such as health and aocial service 
referrals, parent education workshops, and adult education courses 
auggeata that theae schools are trying to respond to the demands 
which often can complicate the livea of low-income children and 
their familiea (aee Table 2). 

For example, the Comstock Elementary Community School in Miami, 
Florida haa designed a family-centered program. It provides 
parents with in- school child care and day care services; assists 



Activity 



% of schools 

reporting this activity 

(M - 42) 



Health ft social service referrala 
Parent education workshops 
Parent center in school 
GEO or BSL classes 
Home visits 

Regular in-school day care 
Homework hotline 



86% 
83% 
50% 
43% 
43% 
29% 
17% 
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them with specific needs such as obtaining legal or msdical 
J!?}! tan ?* 5 nd fining regarding Support for their 

Programs such as Comstock's can help schools engage parents whose 

f2 B i£ t - S n? r ^f Mnde Bi9h ^ oth ^i" U-it the£ Jnvo^e^nt 
d!Lf*i£ 5 ¥t* ■ u » v ^ ri 19% P* rcent °* respondents identified 

i!J ? 5 8) ' 0nly 2 ? % P* rca nt of schools report providing i n - 
school day care and child care services. Tha factor? motivatinS or 
enabling sose schools to provide day care and child ca« sSrviles 
are not revealed by our current study. services 

mSh^J?}!! °t 8C £°° ls » hift ' 80 d ° the expectations of parents 

RM ? in V Ut schools' investment in programs such as 
social service referrals and parent education workshops suggests 
that sore parents are turning to these schools for needed 
services. The fact that one out of two schools reports havino a 
Pa f* nt i« an isportant developsent. In a study to oegin in 
the fall of 1991, we will explore factors behind this new 
development and study the role of Parent Centers sore closely. 

families L#V#1 " of ■ cho ° l activity! School help for 

(« - 10) (N - 42) 



1-3 activities 27 
4-6 activities 14 
7-10 activities 1 



Diversity of Anm-n*^, 



™" 5?*? ona-third of ths forty-two Reaching Out Schools provide 
comprehensive help for families and children (see Table 3) Bv 
comprehensive, we >ean that a school report, orrering a high^ 
?«r £!!<? an9 V£ P ro *™» ***** * category such as "ScWHelp 
D?str?St i a9 ;M° r ? Xa !5 le ' th€ Ferguson-Florissant Ichool * 

*^? 9 • d «°*tion.l program and family psycholo^ce? services in 
Utit^L J rain ^ «taff make bi-monthly visit. to^renS of pre- 
schoolers to provide information about child development P 

3? e h na ?°fi t X ° f * ch ° o1 * within the sample are providing families 
with limited help which does not take into accSuSt a JSmbe^ of 
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basic needs. For example, an early learning program in a highly 
diverse, low-incose Massachusetts community haa a hotlina which 
paranta can call for information on school and community 
resources. However, tha achool ia not yat abla to provida parants 
with any achool or homa-baaad training ragarding how to take 
advantaga of thaaa raaourcaa. 

Tha liaitad ranga of atratagiaa many achoola uaa to provida direct 
aarvicaa to familiaa contraata vi'ch tha comprahanaivanaaa of 
achool activity involving collaboration and axchangaa with the 
community (aaa Table 13). Sixty-ssven parcant of achoola in the 
sample report collaborating with a wide array of community 
agenciee, businesses, cultural organizations, and churches. The 
variety in program types suggests that achoola with a strong 
commitment to community partnerahipa are in tha early stagea of 
exploring the varied waya they can help familiaa and children. 

Tfcble 3 ia baaed on reapondanta' raporta of practicea they aay 
they "do." It does not reveal how many paranta or which are 
reached or how often. A reported practice may be for one grade 
level or the whole achool. (Thia information alao cannot be 
extrapolated from the other tables in thia chapter) . 



Table 4t 

iavolv 



frevalaaoe of specific kimds of family (parent) 
t aotivitiest School -home communication 



Activity 



% of achoola reporting 
this activity 
(H - 42) 



Announcementa/noticea J-OjJJ 

open house J- 0 ?* 

Teecher-parent calla Jjo* 

Teacher conferencea 98 * 

Report cards 9 'J 

Parent- teacher calla 93 J 

Parent information meetings 9 0% 

Communication in other languages 86% 

Lettera 86 J 

Newa latter 83 J 

Home via its 79 * 

Activity calendar 62 J 

Paranta pick up report cards 60* 

Parent handbook 57 J 

Automated information calls 12% 
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TYPB ZI. fCHOOL-HOJCI COMXDMZ CATIOM 



with parents. Howevei , our survey data ihowa that ...7„w , 
raping old practice to cS22i£t! ^JfUt^'SS^SS 
19 . At P.s. 146 in Manhattan, taachara now give out thai? Sol- 
telephone nunbers and regularly call nar-Jn?. iZ+Z- tn# J r hOBe 
Tuchari <-h- *.t « w , y c 11 grants in tha avaning. 

regarding their children', progress. parents 

^ ° f the , 8cho °l» *ra exploring new ways to coaaunicate with 

Table 3i Levels of school activity i Soaool-aoae 
ocaaunication 



1. 14) (M - 42) 



I- 3 activitiea 0 
4-6 activitiea 0 
7-10 activitiea 7 

II- 14 activitiea 35 



Diversity of ftBBCgflfihM 



asaxSs^i sstr^-s slews- 
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parent-teacher meetings, student progress letters, and hore 
visits. 

Within ths sample of California schools, one out of two Programs 
aiichestte comprehensiveness of San Diego's Memorial Academy's 
school-home communication strategy. In contrast, within the 
^^ihuHtts sample, only one of out four schools reports using 
5ffi?^W2&i£2 with families. This variation raises 
^e.?ion. y ror further study (e.g., "What motivates schoo^s^o 

eA « D rAhsnsive ways to communicate with families?- -wnat Kinas 
It LlicieT Sen support schools in developing school-home 
comKnicaJion s^.?e^ies which increase parents' investment in 
Se?rcMld?2n's learning?- -What cosmunication strategies work 
best under what kinds of conditions?-) 

Telle ft Prevalence of epecifio minds of family (parent) 
involvement aotivityi Family help for schools and 
teaohers 

% of schools 

Activity "^i? 9 activity 



(M - 42) 



Helping on field trips 
Volunteering in class/school 
Participating in echool events 
Fundraising 

Serving as parent representatives gQ% 
Tutoring s5 * 
Office work Zl 
Parents telephoning 



86% 
74% 



mm XXX. FAMILY SFXF FOE SCHOOLS AMD T1ACHKR0 

gflMflD Practices 

The oopulerity of perent volunteer programs within schools is well 
•sJablished (see Table 6) . Many schools have a long tradition of 
welcoming parents' help on field trips, at school-sponsored 
events, indat fundraisers. Acknowledging that parents' busy 
schedules can limit their involvement, a number of •f ho ?i"Jj a 3* 
expanded parent volunteer programs by creating opportunities which 
atctmrnodaSTSe schedules of those who are employed. For example, 
the Torrey Pines School in La Jolla, California has scheduled 
tutoring sessions from 11:00 to 1:00 p.m. so that working parents 
can participate during their lunch hour. 
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in identifying effective programs, school staff and oar«nts 

piano, Tsxas reporta that its partnarahip with a local comoration 
Ehl! 9 ? a PP ro * i »* t «ly 200 santora to th^ School 2o H2is? iS "- 
school programs. A number of other schools hava found wav2 to 
engage tne strsngths of communities and families. Por aiSSla the 

??5!?^ n9 T# * n ProgrMI in TSS....a has sorted" UnX 

Lifetimes prograa. Poster grandparents, recruited by the school 

worked ° n hOM Vi-itS " ade by co -^ity 2n5l hJaJS ' 



I * bl *schools V ' 1 " ° f * ch001 • otAT **T« help for 

< N " 10 > (N - 42) 



1-3 activities 13 
4-6 activities 16 
7-10 activities 22 



Diversity of A P p yQflffhtB 

v:i&L??L°? tripB ' p-ti'^n^'-c^i 1 ^? 1 ^' 0 

volunteering in classrooas, parents are eerving as after-school 
progra. coordinator., parent outreach consultant" newsleSeT 
SS^w'uT 1 5 chool k COUBcil Presidents. So., school, coioin^ 

V° r Scho ? ln typ * »«ivitie. with other types or 
activities. For exaaple, Cosaunity School 92 in the Bronx has 

la«ntr]S. t S.:w n S" r,nt < in r 0lV "- nt in "hool decision-^ing. 
parents are designing curri cuius and writino oranta for » n » u 

^uMS 3S? tt# ; Pa " nt Tracing fnsTSuL^TSa^ 

lwda^ahin-hiiiSf^ tt? 11 ** ! Z* ng * of tr ^^<3 including 
leadership-building skills and home-based learning activities. 
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fable as Frmluei of specific kinds of faaily (poront) 
involvement octi*ityt Involvement learning 
activitiea at bona 

% of schools 

Activity (S^2) 9 thiS aCtiVlty 



Parants check/sign hoaework "% 
workehops on raading/aath J 
Taachar-praparad aatariala for parants 
Landing library for books/toys 

Pre-prepared aatariala for parants J«J 
Hoaa viaitora 40% 
Raad aloud prograaa . 
Parent-initiated activitias 



ttpi iv. tMTovnamt I« LBARBUW ACTIVITIES AT bomb 

gQMon Practicaa 

Daapita atrong national internet in angaging parants as partners, 
rSgh parentage of achools within our eaaple ^ave parents acting 
as aonitore rather than aa active participants in their children's 
leemino (aae Table 8). About half of all achoola report 
Prodding work-at hoM aatariala for paianta. only two •<*ools 
report having paranta initiate their own hoae learning activities. 

The Chelaea Early Learning Center haa developed the CHIPSprogram 
(Chelaaa Hoae Inatruction Prograa) baaed on the HIPPY Program 
Home Inatruction for Parents of Pre-School Youngsters) which 
originated in Iaraal end haa been adapted in Arkaneaa and in other 
placea. The CHIPS prograa ia designed to help parents explore new 
ideas for supporting their children's learning at hoae. 

siactv-sevan percent of reaching out schools now offer workshops 
for faailiea%n reading and aath. P.S. 146 in Manhattan hosts a 
Faaily Math Might once a aonth. Principal Mamie Johnaon reports 
that the first meeting draw aa aany as 50 parents and children. 
Each faaily wa.i given a calculator to take hone and keep. 

in addition, half of the schools report having lending lilies 
for books and toys. Lending libraries allow families and children 
to borrow books, toys, and other naterials which they night not 
have the resources to buy on their own. At the David A. Ellis 
School in Boston, parents have made each child a bright book bag 
to transport books fron hone to school. 

3d 9 
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^^ll^iri**?',!? 11001 • cti * i *J« Involvement in 
learning activities 



ZStOUlAfiZ 

(N - 10) 



1-3 activities 
4-6 activities 
7-10 activities 



(M - 42) 

13 
14 

10 



Diversity of Apprn^ghfg 

one out of four schooli; use a comprehensive strategy to involve 
families in learning activities at hose (see Table 9)7 The Torrev 
Pines school in La Jolla, California has instituted a "Par Snt2 Y 

l^llt^^ ^ 9#tB f" nt * into the cSHroo. worSiJg 
with teachers to conduct hands-on science proiects Piwn?. .Ski. 
to come into school during the day ^givS IS^tS^u?* 1 * 
build science centers within their own homes. t0 

Other »chools have hired staff who can help train parents in their 

l funds to hire six full-time parent outreach workers who t-I^h 
parents how to use the home learning materials. 

TYP1 V. IMVOLVBCDfT XM QOTOMMKI, DKXIXOV-IOXXVa, AMD AOVOCaCT 



Table 10: Prevalence of specific kinds of family (parent) 
iSvocIo? #nt • CtivltTI deoi.iom-lS2g, CP ^ Wk) 



Activity 



% of schools 

reporting this activity 

(M - 42) 



Decision-making 



Governance & Advocacy 



School improvement council 
Parent teacher organization 
Advisory committees 
Evaluation activities 
Bilingual PAC** 
Special education. PAC 
Educational advocacy groups 

**Parent advisory council 



81% 
79% 
76% 
55% 
50% 
36% 
29% 



76% 
74% 
69% 
48% 
40% 
36% 
33% 
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mi ZlfOIiVBflDR XV QOTDJDiMCM, DICXiXOM-MAIXMO AMD 
ADVOCACY 



go—on Precticee 

The prevalence of school improvement council* revealed in Table 10 
point* to tha national and atata intaraat in participatory 
school-level reform. School improvement councils encompass (i) 
school-based management /shared decision-making councils, (ij) 
school-level councils formed aa part of district or state-vide 
school iaproveaent plans and (iii) the councils required of 
schools with Chapter 1 achool-wide program status. 

School improvement councils potentially have more authority to 
maXrachoSl-level change than the older but still popular advisory 
committees and parent-teacher organizationa. A number of schools 
are devising strategies to help school councils operate 
effectively. Por example, P.S. 194 in Brooklyn has >^ r * d 
outside consultant to help mend the adversarial relationships 
between teachers and parenta impeding joint problem-aolvmg. 

Decision-making mecheniams, such as school improvement councils, 
treditionelly have involved email numbers of parenta. A number of 
schools within our sample report experiencing difficulty in 
getting more than the moat active parents to attend meetings. A 
parent outreach worker from LaFollette Elementary school in 
Milwaukee comments that "the number of parenta who come for 
meetinga to exchange ideas and concema is small." She goes on to 
explain that her effort to call parenta individually and send 
them personal invitations has not increased attendance at 
meetinga. 

Looking for new atrategies to engage more working parents in 
decision-making, Cleveland' a Adlai Steveneon Elementary School 
schedules school council meeting with activities guaranteed to 
drew perente. Student performances are eapecially effective in 
this regerd. Other schools such aa the Graham and Parks School in 
Cambridge, Maasachusetta , want their dec i a ion-making bodies to 
reflect and draw upon the diveraity of their community. As a first 
step, Graham and Parka has formed a Haitian Parent Council. The 
Haitian Parent Council holds its family-style meetings on Sunday 
nights and addresses issues specific to Haitian parents. 

We aaked principala to identify internal and external 
organizationa which aerve aa advocates fcr children's and 
families' neede. Popular echool decie ion-making mechanism such as 
school improvement councils, advisory committeee and parent- 
teacher organizations were identified moet frequently as 
performing advocacy roles. Significantly, external educational 
advocacy groupe, were identified very infrequently ae serving as 
advocatee. Theee dete euggest that external advocacy groups are 
not seen as significant actors within school-level reform efforts. 

21 



Our aurvay did not includa individuals in ita ii«t n f „..| kl . 
advocataa. Howav.r. a nuabar of scnoo's ..ittonaS tS. p0 •• ibl • 

2X2^*?" schOGl in ^"Sg^t?:iS; l^r£25 t ? f 1:118 

aeetinga to encourage paranta to support tha achool. 



Table lit Levels of school aotivitys Xavolveaeat la 
goveraaaee and deoieion-aaJting, advocacy *™ mm ** xn 



ttigytag 

(M - 14) 



(N - 42) 



I- 3 activitiea 
4-6 activitiea 
7-10 activitiea 

II- 14 activiti 



3 

12 
16 
11 



Divsraifcv of ApprPflghM 

tairl2°2?Jii? T 5 bl ? J 1 ' * V€ry sch001 witnin our report 
having aultiple deciaion-aaking aechaniaae. Some achoole wiST» 

2lJ?a2eVSar i<tonti "* the praaence of .impJrSciaW 

X*T i0 ^ ■ ch ?° 1 coun &- ii-i?inS p p«:« of 

S2KS ^sa^S^Jtr^A-^ 
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Table Hi Prevalence of specific kinds of family (parent) 
iavolvennnt activity! collaboration and exchanges 
with the connunity 



% of schools 

Activity reporting this Activity 

ACl ' (N - 42) 



Colloga/univorsity collaboration 86% 
Hunan sorvica agancy collaboration 



Prograns with police, courts and city agancias 79* 
Business partnerships "J 
Cultural agency collaboration 



mi TL. COLLaBORnTXOV AMD BZCHX1MM WITM TO COnHUMITY 
fio jaop Practices 

The prevalence of varied achool community partnerships is 
reflective on a snail scale of the national attention being given 
to the concepts of school partnerahip and inter-agcncy 
coordination. In that our sanple includes only schools 
committed to collaboration aa a etrategy, it is not representative 
of urban public schools. 

Eighty-six percent of schools report being involved in some form 
of collaboration with a local university or college (see fable 
12) . At Middle College in Cleveland, extensive collaboration with 
nearby Cuyahoga Connunity College has both faculty and students 
serving as -big buddies" for students. Other prevalent forms of 
partnership include collaboration with hunan service agencies 
(79%) and with city agenciea (e.g., police and parks departments). 
Pointing to the specific benefits which hunan ■•rvice 
collaboration can bring, a parent fron C.S. 92 in the Bronx 
comment., -We need someone like this (social worker) in 
school. Parents do not know where to go for help." At the Torrey 
Pines school in La Jolla, California, collaboration with city 
agenciea joined teachera parents and students in the building of a 
nature trail* 
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Tab la 13 1 Levels of school activity* Collaboration ana: 
exchangee with tho community 



(N - 6) 



(M - 42) 



1-2 activities 
3-4 activities 
5-6 activities 



7 

20 
15 



Diversity of Approaches 

Hie comprehensiveness of school activity involving collaboration 
and exchangee with the community stands out (see Table 13). sixty- 
seven percent of schools in our sample report that they are 
collaborating with a broad spectrum of community agencies 
including universities, churches, businesses, and fire 
departments. 

To allow for a multi-directional sxchange of services between 
school and community, some schools within our sample are building 
partnerships which are mutually beneficial. For example, at the 
Shaed Elementary School in Washington, O.C., class presidsnts from 
a local college lead after-school programs in self-esteem. On 
Saturdays, the school principal travels to the college to teach a 
Saturday workshop for adult leerners. Collaboration between the 
Ford Motor Stamping Plant and the Miles Park School in Cleveland 
has resulted in "temporarily released** assembly workers serving as 
tutors in classrooms, a career day for sixth grade children held 
at the plant, and an exhibition of students' art at the company. 



Table 14: Estimated eest(s) of family (parent) involvement 
activities (per school year) 



Minimum Maximum 



$0 $1,000,000 



33% of schools did not complete cost question 
(N - 42) 
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rnmt nf Flffily fP»r «n»l TnvolVMnt ACtivitiS! 

The actual coat of parant and coaaunity involvement activitiea 
cannot £ determinedfroa tha collected data. Thirty- three percent 
of the principala aurveyed left the queation unanswered. The 
remaining aixty-aeven percent gave eatiaatea ranging froa zero to 
$1,000,000. 

A school which eatiaated ita annual prograa coat to be $300 
reporta offering e range aany of parent and community involvement 
activiUea including a auaaer recreation prograa, an after-school 
crafta prograa for faailiea, and a lending library for books and 
toya. A school which reported that ita prograa coat *Pjf a**"***^ 
$28,000 eaploya both a full-tiae parent coordinator and a Haitian 
parent liaison. It alao haa a collaborative agreeaent with a local 
univeraity'a coaaunity aervice prograa. An alternative parenting 
education prograa for teen aothera eatiaated ita cost at $100,000. 
The prograa, houaed within a achool, off era educational, 
counaeling and health aervicea to teen aothers. 

The fact that aany principala did not reapond and that estimates 
varied widely suggests both the difficulty of deteraining program 
coate which draw upon a range of funding aources or the lack of 
attention to these cost factors at the school level. 

Reepondenta' difficulty in deteraining coat may also reflect the 
centralized nature of the district budget process in many places. 
One principei stated that he waa unable to answer the cost 
question becauae "information waa not available. » Likewiae, a 
principal of e eleaantary achool in Chelaaa, Masaachuaetta , 
eatiaatea zerc program coat due to the fact that, "Family outreach 
programa are city-wide granta operated through central office. 

in telephone interviewa, a aaallar but overlapping sample of 
school principala made aiaila.r reference to their lack of access 
to cost data regarding tha uae of Chapter 1 funds. Sixty-seven of 
principels perceived themselves aa having little of no input over 
the amount of funda which they receive. They saw this as due to 
the fact that information waa centrally controlled. 

Aa the number and variety of family-school collaborations 
increeaea in schools committed to reaching out strategies, 
questions of cost and ef fectivenees auat be addressed. Those 
making deciaiona at the local achool level auat ba informed about 
coata aa wall aa about the evidence about reaults as they make 
deciaiona about which atrategiea ahould ba aupported. Given 
liaited reaourcea, coat ef fectiveneaa information about family- 
community intervention is as iaportant aa evidence of cost- 
effectiveneaa in aaking other kinda of atrategic decisions in a 
school. For further diacussion of coata of parent and community 
involvement activitiea, see Epatein (1991) and Nadine and Morris 
(1991) . 
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Table is i Frequency of funding sources used for 
family (parent) involvement activities 

School usage across levels (Federal, stats, 
school/district, and privata) 



% of % of 





schools* 
(N - 42) 


schools** 
(N - 42) 


SCHOOL /DTSTRTCT 

Fundraisars 

District budgat 
School-baaad nanagaaant 
Diatrict parant organizations 


21% 


co% 

50% 
40% 
33% 
31% 


PRIVATE 

Businass 


12% 


34% 

24% 


STATE 

Lov-inoone a ninority funds 
Fre-sohoel 
Dasagragation funds 
Bilingual aducation 
Spacial aducation 


7% 


24% 
24% 

21% 
19% 
19% 


FEDERAL 

cnaptar l 

Bilingual aducation 
Chapter 2 

Aid for Handicappad Children Act 
Family Support Act 


0% 


42% 

19% 
10% 
7% 
2% 



I 



* Percentage of schools that reported using at least three 
different sources of funds at each of the followino levels- m 
school/district, (ii) state or (iii) federal iSveJ? U) 

fund2! Centa9€ ° f acnoola that "Parted using program as source of 

School district funds appear to be one of the nore often utilized 
funding aources for parent and connunity involvemen? praams 

TSSW 1 * P€rC * nt of achoolB witnin ou * report uliSTit 

least three or nore of the following: school budget? district 
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budget, school-based management projects, district parent 
organizations to support their program. Sixty percent of schools 
report paying for some program cost through their own fundraising 
activities. 

Quite surprisingly, federal funds appear to be the sost under- 
utilized of funding sources for parsnt and community involvement 
programs, though nearly all of the schools report receiving fund 
from two or more federal sources (see Table 15) . The majority of 
schools report that they rely upon Chapter 1 funds as their sole 
source of Federal support for theee kinds of activities. 

Reaching Out Schools' greater reliance upon district funds is 
significant given that Federal funding for parent and community 
involvement activities is on the rise. With a high percentage of 
low-income students, most schools within our sample are eligible 
for a range of Federal funding programs. Additional data from our 
survey suggests that while most principals are concerned about the 
lack of continued funding for their program, many perceive 
decisions surrounding use of Federal funds as outside of their 
domain (see Table 25) . In a future study, we will examine school 
and district level funding practices more closely to determine 
their impact on program. 



Table ill Implemented sohool reform initiatives 

Percentage of schools 
Type of Reform implementing specific reform (s) 

(N - 42) 

School initiated 76% 
District 55% 
State 33% 
Federal 12% 




School Reform initiatives 

The past decade has spawned scores of educational reform 
initiatives at the local, state and federal levels. To help us get 
a picture of which kinds of reforms may support schools in 
partnership-building, respondents were asked identify reform 
efforts in place at their school. 

The majority of reaching out schools are involved in reforms 
initiated at the school level (see Table 16) . The school- 
initiated reforms identified varied widely from two-way bilingual 
classes and the school's dress cods to teen mentoring programs and 
the Chapter 1 School Improvement Planning process. In that many of 
the reforms identified as school-initiated were programs known to 
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be supported through stats and federal funding, the data are 
somewhat misleading. The term school -initiated reforms nay have 
been interpretsd to include programs for vhich school obtained 
external funding for a locally-initiated idea. 

In addition, our data shed little light on how reforms are 
integrated (if at all) with parent involvement programs or how 
they might influence program structure. The infrequent mention of 
Federal reform initiatives suggests that the integration of 
multiple reform initiatives deserves increased attention. 

Below, we present an encapsulated summary of the results of the 
opinion section of the written survey. 



Snmmj»i-v pf Reports 

School sad Community - Level Perceptions of (i) affective parent 
end community Involvement Programs, (ii) Barriers to Program 
Effectiveness and (Hi) affective Strategies 

We are interested in respondents' perceptions of their various 
parent and community involvement activities. Which programs do 
schools consider effective and why? What are the barriers which 
they face in implementing the programs and why do they identify 
them as such? What strategies have been developed to overcome 
these barriers? The reports which we summarize below highlight 
the common themes which surfaced in responses to each of these 
questions, As we noted in our discussion of survey limitations 
the perspectives are representative. They reflect only what 
principals, staff and parents chose to mention in the space we 
provided. 
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Programs Commonly Identified it Effective in 
Building Homo-Schoc4-Communlty Pertnefehipe Within Schools 

Types of Programs 



PgCTSIOll-MAJmiG 
MECHANISMS 



COTTABOBATIOM WITH 
TOT COMMUNITY 



SPECIAL 



Nuaber of* 
Reepondents 



20 



16 



15 



Specific 
Typos of 
Strategies 
Identified 



Organ 1 tat ions/Councils i 
Parent-Teacher » 

Organisations 

Assoc 1st ions 
School Advisory 

Councils 
School-Sits Councils 
Bilingual Psrsnt 

Action Committee 



City « Cn— Minlty agencies 
Partnerships wltht 

Loesl Susinsssos 

Hospitals 

College/Onlversltlos 
Police 

Special Oroups 
Xa-school Iumd Service 
Professionals 



Student Performances 
School Dinner* 
Student Recognition 

Night 
Art Shows 

sssunity Rscsptlons 
Career Osys 



Coanente 



* Parent Teacher 
organisation^ work 
best because they 
enable parent f teacher 
to cossMnlcate about 
children. --Parent 

• "Parent Advisory 
Council nestings — 
because they're well 
attended. "-Sta// 

"Parents appreciate 
nestings that 
describe school 
progress, addrsss 
specific school- 
related issues 
and are presented in 
English as well as 
Spanish. "-Principal 



■ "He need nor* services 
like this (social 
worker) in the school, 
because it is an sasy 
place for us to got 
to. --Parent 



> "Field trips give 
parents a chance to 
interact with teachers 
and students in their 
world, Zt also 
builds a bond with ths 
cossninlty and appllss 
educational curri- 
culum to our dally 
lives. "-Sta// 

• "We have combined 
meetings of our 
mentors and our 
parsnt support 
group • Together , 
we plan and implement 
joint projects to 
benefit students." 
-Principal 



• "He had a dinner 
where we invited 
some of the parents 
from ths hardsst to 
rsach families. 
About 3/4 of ths 
families we invited 
cams — sons families 
who havs nsvsr corns 
to school before." 
-Parent 



• "Parents show up in 
greater numbers to 
sss thsir kids 
perform. "-Staff 

* "Or ado- level dinners 
have built trust 
between school, 
teachers and" 
parents . " 
-Principal 



12 ■ Total number o2 respondents 29 
31 Parents 

28 Staff 4 U 

F P rincipal. 
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Commonly Identified Barriers to Homo-School-Communrty Partnerships 



Types of Barriers 



RESPONSES 



TIME 



DIFFERENCES 



PARWMTS ATTITUDES 
TQMAPD SCHOOLS 



Number of* 
Respondenti 
LasftU 



15 



10 



10 



Specific 
Types of 
Barriere 

Identified 



on i 

2. Paranes' tlmmt 
ctuMd by peraonal 
problasu, work 
sehadula, child cars 
responsibilities 

2. ranchers' timmt 
etuNd by achodulo 
constraints 



1. Language* 
Prevent e coaasu- 

nication with 
paranta a tbalr 
participation 

2, Cultural sorest 
Moras which 

a) downplay importance 
of aducatioa 

b) diacourage parant 
lnvolveaeat in achool 



Negative eaperienei 
with educational 
eyetea 



Comments 



'In an age where 
■oat hoaaa have two 
working paranta — 
it 'a extreealy 
difficult gatting 
tha paranta to coee 
out to eeetinga.* 
-Parant 

"Whan a parant 
expresses a need, 
soawone haa to ba 
thara and also have 
have tha tiaa to 
to halp solve tha 
tha problaa. "-Staff 

"We hava alwaya 
baan cognisant of 
of tha naad to 
ranch out to 
paranta, but tha 
staff has not had 
tha tiaa to do an 
appropriata and 
affactiva job until 
now. "-Principal 



"Bow wa an paranta 
can develop a 
tolaranca for our 
differences and bring 
all tha culturua 
togathar to anhanca 
tha aducatioa of all 
childran. "-Parant 



of tha paranta 
feel thay don't 
aoaeuro up to stoat 
of tha taachara." 
-Parent 



"Language barrlara 
iaolata paranta f 
thair childran 'a 
•ducat ion. "-Staff 



•Dua to tha lack of 
English languaga 
skills, eany paranta 
don't banafit from 
tha services offarad 
to than. "-Principal 



"Turning paranta' 
nagatlTiaai into a 
positive attituda 
haa bocoes ono of 
our groataat 
challangaa . "-Staff 

"Paranta continua to 
ba hesitant about 
thair involv* ant, 
but onca thay feel 
thay hava something 
to of far* involve- 
ment incraaaaa." 
-Principal 
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Total number of respondents 

Parents 

Staff 



30 



41 



Strategies Commonly Identified as Effective in 
Overcoming Barriers to Home-School-Community Partnerships 

Types of Strategies 



MSPOWSBS 



HCATIQN 



BCPAMSIQM OF WAYS TO 

IHYQLVg FAMILIES 



EBQfiBAM 



Number of* 
Respondents 



24 



21 



12 



Specific 
Types of 
Strategies 
Identified 



Weekly Reports 
Report Card Pick-ups 
NvtUtttr (Parent) 
Information Packets 
Telephone Traa 
Personal Contact 
After-School Calls 
School Rewepaper 
Parent Confaranca 
Adequate t of Pbonaa 
Translators/Services 
Paraonal Invitations 

to school events 
Community Advertising 



Last for paremtet 
out ■ ids of claaa but 
within school, at b o as , 
af tar-school claaeas. 
Claaaaa for paraonal and 
educational Intaraats 
Parant clubs 
Parent Canters 
Teacher-Parent Problem- 
Solving {Mall a large 
groups) 



Co—unity involvement 
Specialists and 
Outreach 
facilitators 
Comb unity Aide 
Staff t Roma viaits 
Parant Coordinator 
Parent Advisor 
Training support to 
teachera in 
Parent Outreach 



Conents 



• -By telling other 
parents about the 
good things that 
are happening in 
our school, they 
beco me more 
interested. 
-Faremt 



'Training parents to 
come volunteers in their 
own homes and at school 
helpe them help all our 
children. "-Paramt 



• "We put out a 
newspaper that la 
sponsored by the 
co mm u nity. This 
brings the school 
and the community 
together . "-staff 

* "We make aura that 
we are in touch witl 
parents weekly and 
always give them 
something pciltlve tjo 

hear about no matter 

how minor it aay 

mmmm-"-M~**t*l 



"We have ccheduled elaae- 
room canter a from 11-1 
P.N. ao that working 
parents can 
participate 
during lunch hour." 
-Staff 

• "Ha host parent workshop! 
in which represent at ivaa 
from community agencies 
c ome and provide parents 
with information and 
answer their questions." 



♦"Our Bilingual 
facilitator ia the 
key for putting 
Bilingual parents in 
touch with school 
needs ."-Parent 

♦•Our staff haa 
implemented a policy 
where staff make home 
viaita to discuss 
strengths and areas 
of concern. "-Staff 

♦"Providing support 
for teachers, i.e., 
resource teachers , 
consultants helps 
them become more 
confident in 
strategies that they 
use with parents." 
-Principal 



• JERJC Total number of respondents 
Parant e 



4 C 



31 
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X. Softool and Community - Level Perceptions i 
if f eotive Parent and Community Involvement Program* 

Raapondanta vara asked to identify the program J«t jiffwtlw in 
building home-school -community partnerahipe within their school. 
The moSt commonly identified program* were 1) Deci.ion-making 
MelhaSisms 2) Collaboration and Exchanges with the Community and 
3? Special Event, (see Table 17). All three are familiar 
michSHisms which one would expect in schools with a commitment to 
partnership building. 

fiffMTt.lYt Programs 

Across all three categories, both new and more traditional kinds 
of HtivitiSTare identified as effective. For example, effective 
oecision-maXing mechanisms identified include parent-teacher 
organizations, parent-teacher associations, parent advisory 
councils (formed under Federal desegregation plans), school 
imorovenent councils, and school-based management councils. 
LixewiJS schools report the effectiveness of collaboration with 
older partners (college, and bu.inas.es) and new (educational 
conaultants, community health clinic, and art. group..) 
finally? a. can be ..en in Table 17, the special activities which 
scSooU report to be working well are "tried and true event. ," 
e a career day. and atudent performance, and original variation, 
on ^ Seme? • g. schcrcl-community reception, and multicultural 
dinner.. 

A number of respondent, identified effective programs as those 
which address the needs of parents as yet unreached by the jchool. 
Principals, parents, and teachers stressed the importance of 
providing parenta attending school meetings with clear and 
Accurate iSformat ion in their native tongue. Likewise, •Pjcial 
events, such as grade-level dinners are identified as valuable 
mechanisms for drawing in families -who have never come to school 
before." For parents, such as Carmen Ortiz at C.S. 92 in the 
Bronx, good programs are user-friendly. She explains, -We need 
aorlTservices like this (social worker) in tha school because it 
is an easy place for us to get to." 

Respondents' descriptions of program effectiveness reveal their 
interest in judging programs by criteria which places families 
and children's needs first. For example, the principal of Middle 
College in Cleveland, Ohio values her school's partnership with a 
local college because it brings college students, teachers and 
parents together to plan programm which benefit students. 
Likewise, a parent from the Parenting Teen Program in Tennessee 
appreciates parent-teacher meetings for giving "parents and 
teachers the opportunity to communicate about children. 
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tuehii perenta, teacher. Inl »*oth.rhood Night which 

eurprieing. do not So2 wh2S« P ro 9 r *»» 
or not. School counciS eol!-«! P* 0 ***" «• "uccasaful 

epecial aventa tMaUionaU? £«! 2^w? U " in "! P« rt "«"hiP» «nd 
active in achoola" in SStiLi ^JJf"? Pjranta who are already 
by clo.. to 5« of -ShooT^J part 2f V iJ!i^ r ' identified 

baaed training and auooort ?S SH-ff ^ P r <*Jraa, provide home- 
child' a achool. ""PP 0 " to P«rante lass apt to viait their 

Ml2tiS!.Mif , *J" f ^ rth,r •trangthan achool-comunity 

th. achool. r.£rt a. EvSTS. oaS"^!?**™' Vhich half of 
fro» raapondanta' lilt of M5*22fef^-2LS b * ir P* 0 *™"* are absent 
d«y apacial avant. oJ ■onthW S..Z?,J£ 09 ""'\ lB to one 

achool coMunity togathSr on. 2!?^!: f*™"? c «"t«re draw the 
Uat of prograS; d2E22Ld\! n£at *???~?4 » 1 »» in 9 the 

train and aGpport ^SEraiS aSSL^'T* 1 ™ * r * activitiaa which 

d.v.iop^„t sswtjrs zzsrz^zijsfisss.t. 
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II, School mad Community - Level Perceptions: 
Barriara to Hoao-ichool-Coamuaity Fartaerahipa 



Constraints Facing Paranta and Teachtri 

Asked to identify barriara to hoae-school-coamunix.y partnerahipa, 
aany achoola within our aaapla point to the conatrainta facing 
paranta and teachera (aee Table 18). Nineteen percent of 
reapondenta atate that the buay and incoapatible achedulea of 
paranta and teachera liait their involveaent and aupport for 
prograaa. Paranta' work and faaily deaanda aeana few can volunteer 
during the day when the achool needa thea moat, explaina Robert 
Kinzelberg, principal of P.S. Ill in Manhattan. Other reapondents 
identify the tiae conatrainta facing teachera as obstacles to 
prograa ef fectiveneaa. The principal of Waehington'e Shaed 
Elementary conaenta that aupport for her prograa requirea a tiae 
commitment which few teachers can Bake during the achool day. 

Cultural Diffarancea 

Twelve percent of the reapondenta deacribe cultural differencea as 
hindering their parent and coaaunity involveaent program. In their 
coaaenta, aoat of the reapondenta locata the problem in teraa of 
paranta' cultural identity rather than a achool 'a ability to 
reapond to diveraity. An aaaiatant principal of a large eleaentary 
achool writee, "The greateat barrier ia the lack awareneaa of on 
the part of our paranta. Our achool population ia moatly Hispanics 
and due to the lack of Bngliah ekilla, they don't benefit froa the 
aervicea which are offered to thea.** Other reapondenta identify 
specific cultural aorea aa "atumbling blocks" which diacourage 
parents' active participation and iapede their child' a success. 

Negative Attitude Tnw«rrl« Schools 

Another twelve percent identify barriers in what they describe as 
a negative attitude toward achoola on the part of aany parents. 
"Turning parents' negativiaa into a poaitive attitude has becoae 
one of our greateat challenged," writee one teacher. Paranta' 
reluctance to viait achoola ia deecribed by aeveral aa ateaaing 
from "failed educational experiencea." A human aervice worker 
remarka "By the time paranta enroll their children into our 
program, they are uaually angry at the educational ay at em and 
expect our program to fix whatever haa gone wrong with them over 
the yeara." 



Unmentionad Barriara 

In describing barriers, respondents did not make reference to the 
barriara iapoaed by the larger contexta in which parents, teachers 
and principals operate (aee Table 18). A number of reapondenta did 
emphasize that changes in the work force and the coapoaition of 



tha family had reduced tha amount of time faailiaa could commit to 
acboola. However , not ona pointad to raatrictiona which might by 
impoaad by tha larger policy contact, (a.g. , amployar practices, 
adaquata day car a, accaaa to haalth aarvicaa) . Evan though no 
raapondanta aantionad auch policy barriers, tha limitationa of 
this aurvay ara auch that tha raadar ahould not concluda that 
school atructuraa and larga policy contexts ara not of tan barriers 
to home-school-community partnarships . 

A significant numbar of achoola raport that thay lack many of the 
programs which can aaaa participation for parents and teachers. 
Only one of four achoola reports providing in-school day care or 
child care. Ona of five achoola reports having a home visitor 
program to help families unlikely to visit the school due to lack 
of transportation, child care, or fear. A handful indicate that 
they offer tranalation services to non-English speaking parents. 
However, moat attached the caveat "whan poaaible" suggesting that 
tranalation services ara the exception. 

Likewise, it remaina unclear the extent to which schools are 
helping families take advantage of services offered in the 
community. Eighty-six percent of achoola report that they provide 
parents with referrals to local social service and human service 
agencies. Another ninety percent claim to be involved in a 
collaborative arrangement with a local human service agency. 
However, only a email numbar of schools report offering follow-up 
activitiee which might help parents utilize community resources 
affectively (e.g., community involvement specialists). Likewise, 
vary few raapondanta indicate having human service workers on 
site. 

In saying little about program constrainta, school practices and 
policy, many respondents may have been wary of offending superiors 
and colleagues. However, principals', teachers' and parents' lack 
of attention to policy appaara as a subtext in their responses 
throughout the study. Chapter 3 will look more cloaaly at the ways 
school -level perceptions of policy influence practice and program. 
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ZZI. Softool and Community - Level Foreeptioaa 
stretegies That Work 

Tablo 19 reports responses to the question about strategies which 
raapondanta found to bo most effactlvo in overcoming barriers or 
addressing program constraints. Commonly identified strategies 
suggest that rsaching out schools are exploring ways to surmount 
barriers to home-school-community collaboration. Moving beyond 
basic prograa requirements, reaching out schools report (i) 
strengthening communication practices, (ii) employing program 
staff to reach further into the community, and (iii) expanding 
their program to Involve more parents and teachers. 

School-Ho ma Communication Practices 

Twenty-seven percent of respondents identified school-hose 
communication as their most effective strategy. For most, the 
intent is to provide parents with information which will help them 
to become more involved in their children's education. 
Descriptions of school-home communication strategies center on 
communicating more frequently, paying individualized attention to 
parent needs, and collaborating with the community. 

For example, Torrey Pines School in La Jolla, California reports 
"moving ahead with family-community collaborations" through its 
monthly school nswslstter, weekly information packets and a parent 
"telephone tree" in every homeroom. The Back-to-School Program in 
Boston emphasizes positive communication. Staff member Wendy 
Shand explains, "We are in touch with parents weekly and sake sure 
to always give them something positive to hear about their child 
no matter how minor it may sees." 

At the Grove Avenue School in East Providence, Rhode Island, 
responsive school-hose communication means translation services 
for the school's Portuguese-American community. Hoping to get the 
word out to more parents, P.S. 146 in Manhattan has teamed up with 
local businesses to publish a joint community-school newspaper. 

Helping Parents Get the Most Out of ProgrraMa 

Twenty-four percent of respondents highlight strategies aimed at 
helping parents get the most out of school programs. These 
strategies esphasizs family-responsive program scheduling and 
providing cosprehensivs information about school programs. Daring 
to break long-standing school traditions, schools such as the 
Pacific Beach Middle School in San Diego are scheduling open- 
houses and report card pick-ups on Saturdays. To give parents the 
daily opportunity to accompany their children into classrooms, 
Principal Mamie Johnson of P.S. 146 in Manhattan recently moved 
her kindergarten classes back to the first floor. 
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ProgTll Stiff 11 * Tool for Reaching Furthar Into the C gBBiUni^Y 



Fourteen percent of respondents point to the hiring of program 
staff as s strategy which has helped thes overcome barriers to 
partnership. These schools report employing program staff to serve 
as school-community resource specialists, to conduct home visits, 
staff parent centers, and train teachers in parent involvement 
strategies. The effectiveness of program staff is described in 
terms of their ability to bridge the distance between home and 
school through outreach into the community and through training 
and support for teachers within schools. The Head Counselor at 
Memorial Academy in Sen Diego points to the school's new policy 
whereby staff make home visits "to discuss students strengths as 
well as areas of concern" as an important lever for change within 
the school. Likewise, Principal Cecilia Estrada of San Diego's 
Matthew Sherman Elementary School describes the effectiveness of 
providing training and support for teachers (resource teachers and 
consultants) as "helping teachers become more confident in 
strategies, techniques and programs which they can then 
demonstrate to parents." 

Unaentioned Strategies 

It may be important that most of the strategies described focus on 
increasing the level parent involvement through increased outreach 
rather than on changes in school climate and structure. For 
example, the strategies which schools identified do not address 
issues relating to teacher schedules. Likewise, few schools report 
employing strategies explicitly designed to create a school 
climate which make all parents feel comfortable, e.g. cultural 
sensitivity training, parent centers, parent-teacher echool 
improvement action teams. However, this conclusion has to be 
taken with caution because of our survey limitations. 
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C0MPREHIH8IVE PROGRAM* 



Our examination of practices and strategies reveals that many 
reaching out schools are (i) exploring a range of strategies 
within one program area or (ii) exploring a narrow range of 
strategies across several areas. However, very few schools are 
employing comprehensive strategies which recognize the inter- 
relatednesss and importance of multiple strategies across areas. 

A number of recent studies on family education and early childhood 
education programs have defined a comprehensive approach as a key 
ingredient of program effectiveness. The seventeen promising 
family education programs, profiled in the U.S. Department of 
Education Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation's recent 
report Working With Families are described as "using multiple 
strategies to work effectively with f ami lies" (Goodson, Swartz, 
and Milsap, 1991, p.vii). Elements of the effective programs 
include home-based training, communication strategies which 
respond to families' ethnic diversity, and personalized school- 
home contact. Likewise, the Committee for Economic Development has 
called for support and replication of early childhood education 
programs which "strengthen the entire family, are accessible to 
all children, and are flexible enough to respond to families 
changing needs'* (Committee for Economic Development, 1991) . 

In our analysis of survey data, we define a comprehensive approach 
to parent and community involvement as multiple practices in each 
of the six types of parent and community involvement activities 
(see Chapter 1) . The comprehensiveness we refer to reflects the 
breadth of strategies employed. Our data does not reveal the 
extent to which these strategies are interconnected, part of an 
integrated school reform strategy, or responsive to diverse needs 
of children and families. 

To illustrate what we mean by a comprehensive strategy, we will 
draw upon examples from three schools, each of which report 
offering multiple activities across all six major types of parent 
and community involvement. These schools are: the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Middle School in Boston, the Thomas D. Gregg School in 
Indianapolis, Indiana and the Matthew Sherman Elementary School in 
San Diego. In many ways, the three schools are very different. In 
addition to being located in different geographic regions of the 
United States, the ethnic make-up of their student population 
varies. The Martin Luther King, Jr. School student population is 
fifty percent African-American. The Sherman's population is 
eighty-five percent Latino. While the Gregg School's student 
population is sixty-six percent Caucasian. All three schools serve 
primarily low-income students. 
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Although different in nany ways, all three schools are joined by 
the comprehensiveness of their parent and community involvement 
programs. Common characteristics of these comprehensive programs 
are highlighted below. 



comprehensive Parent and community Involvement Programs 

Common Characteristics 

1. Each school provides families with comprehensive training and 
support which facilitates their involvement in the program. 

Example 

Thomas D. Gregg School: offers working parents extended support 
through a an after-school homework center and summer recreation 
program. 

2. To help strengthen partnerships within schools, each school 
provides teachers with training and support to help reach out more 
effectively to parents. 

Example 

Sherman Elementary School: At each grade level, parents and 
teachers meet to plan curriculum at the beginning of the year. 
Teachers are compensated for time spent planning parent outreach 
and other activities. 

3. Recognizing that effective programs depend upon N getting the 
good news out, N each school has developed aggressive 
communication strategies which respond to their communities' 
diversity. 

Example 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School: Each homeroom has a parent 
representative in charge of keeping all parents informed on a 
regular basis. Communication strategies include a parent phone 
tree and regular home visits. 

4. Each school offers home-based activities to help parents 
support children's learning at home. 

Example, 

Martin Luther King, Jr. School and Thomas D. Gregg School were the 
only two schools in our sample which report to offer parent- 
initiated home learning activities. 
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5. Each school is exploring ways to involve a broader range of 
parents and community members in decision-making and governance. 

Example 

Sherman Elementary School: Three hundred and seventy-nine school 
parents have participated in a empowerment training program 
sponsored by the Parent Institute for Quality Education. 

6. Each school bolsters the comprehensiveness of its program 
through ongoing collaboration with diverse aspects of the 
community. The schools' community partnerships both reach out — 
building support for children's needs in the community — and 
reach in — drawing in the community to change the climate within 
schools.. 

Example 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School: The school's parent office 
serves as site of parent -teacher conferences and also houses an 
adult clothing exchange open to all parents in the community. 



These three schools above appear to be moving in the direction of 
building comprehensive programs which can respond to the varied 
needs of children and families. Their strategies also suggest that 
they are beginning to explore the interconnectedness of 
strategies. In chapter 5, we highlight program comprehensiveness 
as a cross-cutting theme of our study. As part of our ongoing 
work, we will be looking at the significance of program 
comprehensiveness more closely. 

In the preceding section, we have explored patterns of activity of 
across schools to demonstrate importance of integrated school 
strategy. Drawing upon additional material from the survey, we 
will now examine (i) the larger policy environment which schools 
(and their programs) are a part and (ii) school and community 
level perceptions of the impact of policy on program. 




Chapter 3 



THE IMPACT OF POLICY OH HOM1-8CHOOL-CO1OI0IIITY PARTNERSHIPS : 
SCHOOL AMD COMCUHZTY LEVEL PERSPECTIVES 



Introduction 

Our examination of current practices and strategies reveals that 
many League schools are engaged in high levels of reaching out 
activity! Patterns of activity across schools mirror developments 
at the broader policy level. An increasing number of policies at 
the district, state and federal level are geared towards 
supporting school -home -community collaboration. (In another 
complementary Center report, we map and discuss the •^££ C ™S* 
of six of these developments. See Davies, Palanki, * Burch, 1992. 
See also Epstein, 1991) . 

At the same time, there is a growing body of research which 
suggests that home-school -community partnerships require the 
support of "partnership-oriented" policies (Zeldin, 1990). 
McClaughlin and Shields have argued that school-community 
partnerships must be matched by policies which promote shared 
investment among various stakeholders (1987). Likewise, Krasnow 
recommends that policies which promote shared decision-making can 
help build teachers and parents' investment in collaboration 
(1990) . 

The present study extends this research by examining the influence 
of policy on League school reaching out strategies "from the 
ground up." How do key actors at the school level (parents, 
teachers and principals) view the impact of policy with respect to 
their program? Has increased financial support for partnership 
building at the Federal and in some instances state level 
encouraged principals and other stakeholders to take better 
advantage of policies to support their programs? 

To explore these questions, principals were asked on the written 
survey to identify various policies and explain their impact on 
reaching out strategies. Second, each survey respondent was asked 
to identify more general policies seen as i) helping or ii) 
hindering their parent involvement program. 

in addition, telephone interviews were conducted with twenty-three 
principals who had indicated Chapter 1 as a source of funds for 
their parent and community involvement programs. The telephone 
interviews focused on school-level decision-making around the use 
of funds for parent and community involvement. The key themes from 
the survey and interviews are summarized below. 
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Table 20 t Schools reporting written policy (ies) on parent 
involvement in school, school district, or state 



Number of Schools 
Parant Involvement Policy Reported "pacific Policy 

(N ■ 29) 

District 22 
School 19 
State 9 

Key: 

14 - Total number of states represented in survey sample 
21 - Total number of districts represented in survey sample 



Parant InYOlY Smant Policies 

Principals were asked to identify parent involvement policies in 
place at their school and at the diatrict and state level. Twenty- 
two respondents report the existence of a district-level parent 
involvement policy. Nineteen respondents claim to have a policy in 
place et their school. 

Nine respondents identified their state as having a parent 
involvement policy. Five of the schools identifying a state level 
policy are located in California which now mandates parent 
involvement in schools receiving federal and state funds. The 
other six schools which indicated having a state parent 
involvement policy are located in New York and in Ohio. New York 
and Ohio are not known to have policies exclusively targeted 
towards parent involvement. Respondents did not indicate the name 
or type of state policy to which they referred. 

The data reported in Table 20 are incomplete and appear to be an 
inaccurate reflection of the presence of parant involvement 
policies at various policy-making levels. Thirteen of the 42 
respondents did not answer the question. In addition, few of those 
who did respond identif led or described the policy with useful 
details. A number of the schools located in districts known not 
have a parent involvement policy reported the existence of one. 

The policies which respondents identified by name — e.g., 
Chapter 1 policy (for both school and state) and 
school-based management policy (school) — are part of larger 
mandates which include provisions for parent involvement. 
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Tabid an Schools reporting pareat ehoioe policies sold to 
inf luence student essigemsnt 

cafoor v Percent 
1. Schools reporting to having a parent choice plan 74% 



TyoM of ghoie« Plana Identified 

IA. Preference Choice 16% 

Children/Work Affidavits 
One child already in achool 

IB. Voluntary Ethnic Enrollment Program 18% 

IC. other 32 * 

Controlled Choice Plan 
School- initiated Placeaent 
Grade Specific Choice Plans 
Undefined 

10. Magnet Program/ Speciality School 34% 

Key: AQ - Number of school* reporting perent choice 
policy. 

9 - Total number of atatea represented 
21 - Total number of diatricta represented 



Table 22 t Principals' perceptions of the impact of par sat choice 
policies oa student aaaignment 

Cataaorv EaXfimPt (> * 3d) 

1. Said Choice Plan has Positivs 28% 
Impact on Parent Involvement because it: 

1A. Createe Parent contract 

2A. Structure* Involvement 

3 A. MaJcee parents feel in control 

4 A Bui Ida support for program 



2. Said Choice Plan haa negative 10% 
impact on Parent Involvement due to: 

2A. Lack of tranaportation for 
parents and children. 

3. Does not indicate the impact of plan 61% 
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Parent choice Plana 



Principala also were asked to identify parent choica plana (in 
thair atata or diatrict) which influanca atudent aaaignaant and to 
comment on how thaaa policiaa did or did not affact outraach 
activitiaa at thair achool. As ravaalad in Table 22, seventy-three 
percent of respondents identified their school as operating under 
a parent choice policy (aee Table l for breakdown by atata) . A 

i r £ n 2* of choic * P lan « identified: aagnet plans initiated 
under Federal and state desegregation orders, preference choice 
plana for parenta with child care or eaployaent conatraints, plans 
open only to etudenta in certain grades, full-acale controlled 
choice plana auch aa in Boaton and Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Impact of Paranfc choica Plans on Program 

Twenty-eight percent of principals perceived their choice plan as 
having a positive impact on parent involvement activities at their 
school, in general, a positive impact was defined in terms of the 
extent to which policy lent support to the school's own 
initiatives. For example, the assistant principal of the Comstock 
Elementary school in Miami, Florida, Bertha Pallin reports that 
her district'a policy on atudent aaaignaant creates a mechanism 
for keeping parenta informed about a wide range of achool events 
during the achool year. At an elementary school in Boston, parent 
choice has drawn in parents who are excited about the school and 
want to make it better. As a raault, reporta principal Bill 
Hendoraon, "The school has become popular and parent participation 
hae increaeed." At the Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School in 
Boston, the choice plan ia seen aa having a more subtle but still 

f"*' I* }V aid by Principal to empower parents to 
"feel more in control.** 

Other respondenta indicated that their parent choice policy is 
having a negative impact on program. Commented one principal, 

-2 an L 0 ^°^ P ! r#nt L? 0 , n0 ! hav * tranaportation to the schools and 
so are unable to participate in our everyday activities. M 



Table 23 

Respondeat* ' Perceptions of Policies which Help/Hinder lome-School 
-Community Partnerships 



33% of Respondents Identified Helpful Policiee (N - 86) 


43% identified helpful 
policiee (N - 28) 


57% identified helpful 
policies es programs (N ■ 28) 


Typee of 
Policiee 


% 


Specific 
Exaaplee 


Typee of 
Programs 


% 


Specific 
Examples 


Federal 


35% 


Desegregation 
Lav 

Chapter 1 
regulations 


Federal 


10% 


Early Education 


State 


25% 


Choice Plen 
State Funding 


State 


14% 


state-side school 

restructuring 

effort 

• 


Oietrict 


20% 


Parent 
Involvement 

Policy 

School-based 
management 


Dietrict 


35% 


magnet-sponsored 
conference 

shared -decision 
making council 


School 


25% 


Principal 
Support 

Collaborative 
Agreements 


School 


60% 


child-care 
school -council 
special events 
parent workshops 



95 _ WmbmT O f respondent a who answered question 

34 Principals 
24 Staff 
28 Parents 
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•emool and Co— umity-Lovsl Perceptions of Policias which Hindar 
lome-fohool-Commuaity Pertaarahipa 



56% of Raspondentr Zdontifiod Policiaa which Hindor (N - 86) 


LACK OF FUNDS 

SdBTew*% WS7 * WSWw 

(44%) 
N - 48 


CONTRACTUAL 
LIMITATIONS (2 6%) 
N - 48 


TRANSPORTATT ON 
iiuinvrvnini Awn 

POLICIES (10%) 
N - 48 


OTHER 

(21%) 
N - 48 


Projacta 
muat bo ••If- 
support od. 

No specific 
funds budgted 
by district for 
program. 

No money to 
pay for efter- 
hours avants. 


Custodial 
contract limits 
usa of building. 

Can't provida 
taachars with 
ii ^service 
training dua to 
union rulaa on 
scheduling. 


Transportation 
policias placa 
atrain on 
familiaa 
and childran. 

Policy vhich 
forbida 
paranta to 
rida bua with 
childran. 


Lack of clarity 
and complexity 
of policias. 

Policiaa not 
raaponaiva to 
f ami lias needs. 



"ft ■ fflle-hiX ftf rifnondanta who answered question 
34 Principals 
24 staff 
28 Parents 
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Halpful Policies 

Thirty-two percent of the respondents identified policies 
perceived as helping thsir parent and community involvement 
program. Forty-three percent of these reepondents identified 
helpful formal and informal policies (see Table 23). Explanations 
of the positive impact emphasize the ways policies have extended 
or curtailed school initiatives. For example, a Federal mandate 
for desegregation is described by a parent program staff member as 
helping the school community to appreciate and work on their 
differences. A principal in Massachusetts cites the districts 
adoption of school-based management as the motivating mechanism 
behind her school's planned emphasis on parent involvement . An 
administrator of a school in Ohio points to hsr school's informal 
agreement with a local college which allows school to use "college 
facilities during day or night hours at no extra charge." 

Respondents also weigh the positive impact of more general 
policies in terms of their enabling/obstructing effect on school- 
level programs (see Table 23). When asked to identify policies 
which help their parent involvement program, 57% of respondents 
identified not actual formal policies but programs or projects. 
For example, at the Federal level, Chapter 1 parent advisory 
councils are cited. Respondents in Missouri with a policy 
mandating support for parents as children's first teachers cite 
early education programs. Finally, a number of respondents 
identified programs rather than policies which were initiated at 
the school and district level (e.g., free lunch, after-school and 
mentoring programs) . 



B i Harmful Policies 

Fifty six percent of respondents identified policies which hinder 
their home-school-community partnerships (see Table 24). Harmful 
impact is described either in terms of lack of financial support 
(44%) , limitations imposed by teacher and custodial contracts 
(26%), or the inflexibility of district level regulations (e.g., 
transportation policies) . 

As with helpful policies, the emphasis is on ways in which 
policies prevent schools from reaching out to all of the parents 
in a school. For exampla, a principal of a New York City public 
school sees lack of specific funds budgeted for parent involvement 
as preventing the school from providing translation services for 
non-English speaking parents and transportation services for 
parents. Likewise, program staff at a San Diego school comment 
that strict contractual limitations have made it difficult for 
school to offer in-service training on parent involvement for 
teachers . 
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Restrictions iapossd by district regulations, wsrs also cited 
(10%). parents from a number of districts rsport that laws 
providing transportation ssrvicas only to fas! lias outs ids a two 
ails radium do not taJcs into account ths needs of working parents. 
LiXewiss a parent at an elesentary school in California voices 
eiailar coaplaints about policies forbidding aore than one family 
aeaber to attend the saae aagnet school. 

Respondents' eaphesis on the ways that different policies 
constrain their prograa contraats with the lack of attention to 
how policies help, while only a saall percentage identified 
financial support offered by Federal progress such as Chapter 1 or 
state funding es helpful, forty-four percent could point to lack 
of funds es undermining their project. 



Vnm of Chaptar 1 Funds to Support School-Hona Partnerships 

Table as 

Principals' descriptions of their role in applying for and uaing 
Chapter l funds 

Description of RaiPomt Percent of principals 

(M - 23) 



1. Principals have little or no 100% 
input in teres of amount of funds 

they receive or what it will be 
used for. 

2. Principals can exercise sobs 43% 
authority ovsr hiring when funds 

are used for staffing 
(i.e., hiring parent ineteed of 
teecher for paraprofessional 
position) . 



3. School -improvement plen is 
good mechanism for insuring 
school input into how funds are 
spent. 



100% 



4. Tradition dictates how funds 39% 
will be used — either principels 

or ths central office designate 
how funds will be ueed based 
upon what they have always done. 

5. Principal conducta surveys of 13% 
their stsf f and parents to assess 

neede and determine how best to 
use funds. 
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Table at 



Principals' description of spsoifio uses of Chapter i funds 

Description of Response Percent (of principals) 

N - 23 

1. Funds ussd primarily 
for staff salaries. 

2. Portion of funds ussd for 
par ant nestings and workshops 
(e.g., parenting classes, GEO 
classes, adult literacy classes) . 

3. Portion of funds used for 
related activities and materials 
including: Materials, 
re f r eshmsnts , trans lat i on 
servicss, child care, computers 
and transportation. 



Table 27 

Principals' description of specif io goals around 

parent and community involvement and urns of Chapter l funds 

to most these goals* 

Description of Response Percsnt fof principals* 

N - 23 

1. Parsnt education is 35% 
critical to involving 

parents in their children's 
education. Parent education 
programs should include 
home-based training and support. 

2. Incrsased parent outreach 61% 
via a range of strategies, 

including home-vistors, 
teacher-parent telephone 
calls, community collaboration. 

3. Creating a parent-friendly 35% 
school climate which encourages 

direct involvement in school 
activities (i.e., by opening a 
parent center) . 




63% 
65% 

70% 



Table 2t 



Principals' Perceptions of Rules and Regulatioae that (A) Kelp or 
(1) Under Use of chapter i Funds for Faroat Involvement 

DtgCription Qf BMBflnaa Percent tot principals) 

(A) HELP 

IB. School iaprovaaant planning 30% 
procoaa ia a valuabla aachaniaa 
for insuring parant involvaaant 
in hov funds ara apant. 

2B. School-wide pro j act status 
allowa more flaxibility around 
uaa of funds. 

(B) HINDER 

1A. Amount of Chapter l funda 22% 
racaivad by school* is inadequate. 
Not enough funds available to 
expand parant involveaent 
activitiea and maintain current 
level of aarvice to atudents. 



10% 

N - 23 



2A. Chapter l funda can only be 13% 
used for parent involveaent in 
context of diatrict support. 

3A. Principal 'a have little role 14% 
in dacia ion-Baking in Chapter l 
application and funding process. 

4A. Chapter 1 funda cannot be uaed 13% 

easily for eaaentiala auch aa 

"refreshments." 



V Qf QllPttr 1 Funds to SUPPCrt: School-Hm, Parfcn«r a M p a 

To explore further achool-level perceptions of how policy affects 
program, 23 telephone interviewa ware conducted with principals 
with regards to their use of Chapter 1 funda. As the largest 
Federal coapenaatory education program with a clear aandate for 
parent involvement, Chapter l can help illustrate achool-level 
perception of policiea intended to aupport partnerahip building. 
The principals were aalected becauae they indicated chapter l as < 
source of funds on thsir parant and community involvement survey. 

ft 
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All of the principals interviewed perceived themselves as having 
little or no input in terns of the amount of Chapter 1 funds which 
they receive or what it will be used for (see Table 25) . They saw 
this as caused by the fact that information is centrally 
controlled. In several instances , a principal would insist that 
she/he was not the best source of information. One-third indicated 
that they were unaware of the legislative changes in Chapter l 
promoting the use of funds for parent and community involvement. 
Although the focus of the interview on school-level practices was 
made clear, interviewers were frequently directed to program staff 
at the central office where in the words of one principal "all 
that kind of information is kept." 

Discretion Over Hiring 

Close to half of the principals interviewed perceived themselves 
as having some discretion over Chapter l staffing decisions (see 
Table 25). In the context of other constraints, principals made 
innovative hiring decisions that which could support parent 
involvement. For example, the Miles Park Elementary School in 
Cleveland developed a school-wide Chapter 1 plan which included 
hiring educational aides to help out during breakfast. To help 
make the program more effective, principal Mildred Foster hired 
two school parents to fill the position. She reports that her 
decision has boosted parent involvement throughout the school, 
explaining that the continual presence of parents as staff has 
served as a magnet for parents visiting the building for the first 
time. 



Benefits of School Improvement Process 

Thirteen percent of principals confirm that the school improvement 
planning process can help boost reaching out activities (see Table 
25) School-wide project status allows schools to use funds to 
benefit all of the students in the building. To qualify for 
school-vide funds, schools must have a high percentage (75%) of 
low-income students in the school. In addition, schools must 
develop a school improvement plan in collaboration with parents, 
teachers and other program staff. For example, through the school- 
improvement planning process, the Alonzo E. Horton Elementary 
school in San Diego, California identified a need to reach out 
more effectively to its single parents. Principal Barry Bernstein 
reports that this past year, Chapter 1 founds helped fund 
parenting classes during the school day at a local community 
college, offer in-school child care and provide a range of 
translation services. 



In sum, the principals we interviewed are quick to say that they 
have little say over how their school's Chapter 1 funds will be 
used. However, their responses also reveal that many principals 
are using what authority they have to help educate and/or leverage 
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the uee of Chapter 1 funds for parsnt and community involvement 
activities (see Table 26) . 

The Inf luanea of T radition 

Thirty-three percent of the principals report that in the absence 
of built-in mechanisms, tradition at the school and district-level 
frequently dictates how funds will be ussd (see Table 26) . They 
claim that the motto: "This is the way ve did it last year** is 
used as a reason for using Chapter l funds in traditional ways 
(i.e., to hire remedial reading teachers). Another 13% confirm 
that district support is critical to the use of funds for parent 
involvement at the school level. For example, in Cleveland, the 
district superintendent wrote a open memorandum encouraging the 
use of Chapter 1 funds for parsnt involvement activities. Two 
rsspondents from the district commented that the push from a 
school department office has made it easier to use funds for their 
reaching out strategiee. 

LflSK Ql fundi 

Mirroring data from the written survey, 22% of the principals 
interviewed perceive a lack of funds as hindering the support 
Chapter l could offer their parent involvement program. While the 
majority of principals articulated clear goala around parent 
involvement (see Table 27) including parent education (35%), 
increased parent outreach (61%) and building parent centers (22%), 
few eaw Chapter 1 funds as a mechanism for helping them achieve 
theme goela. Commented one principal, "it seems kind of like a 
Catch-22, either you use funds to expend perent involvement 
activities, or you keep funds going directly to students. M 

Eighty-three percent of the principals report that Chapter l funds 
ere being ueed primarily to fund a staff position (sse Table 26) . 
A smaller percentege of principals report that a portion of 
Chapter 1 funds are being used for costs related to parent 
involvement activities such as materials and refreshments. 

Principals' perceptione of funding limits are significant given 
the fact that appropriation for the Chapter l program has been 
stsadily on the rise. When asked where they thought money was 
going, a number of principals suggested that Chapter l money may 
be used to fill in the gaps faced by financially-strained school 
districts. To paraphrase one principal, "Its tempting to use funds 
to hire program eteff when there are threats of laying off 
teachers . " 

Using compter l Funds to Build comprehensive Parent Involvement 
Programs! Examples from Schools Reaching Out 

In spite of obstacles ouch as those described above, a number of 
principala report ueing Chapter 1 funds to make positive changes 
in their school's parent involvement program. Some examples of how 
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reaching out schools are using Chapter 1 funds to begin to build 
comprehensive parent involvement programs are highlighted below. 

School Help For families: At the Horton Elementary School in San 
Diego, Chapter 1 is partly funding day-time parenting classes. 
Offered in partnership with a local community college, the program 
helps the school reach out to single parents by providing in- 
school day care. 

School-Home Communication x To help facilitate two-way exchange of 
information, schools such as Shaed Elementary in Washington, D.C. 
have survsyed Chapter 1 parents on program needs. 

family Help for Schools and Teachers t At Miles Park Elementary in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chapter 1 funds helped hire two parents to serve 
as educational aides. Although the aides spend time in a number of 
classrooms, they have daily responsibility in the breakfast room 
where many of the school's children spend their early mornings. 

Involvement in Learning nativities: To help parents support their 
children's learning outside of school, the Comstock Elementary 
School in Miami, Florida is using Chapter 1 funds to support the 
PEARLS Program (Parents who Encourage Achievement in Reading, 
Learning and Self -Esteem. ) Started by teachers with no money, the 
program involves a variety of workshops which train parents to 
teach children in their own homes. 

Involvement in Decision-Making Advocacy and Governance: The 
Matthew Sherman Elementary School in San Diego reports that 
Chapter 1 funds are being used to strengthen and support the role 
of bilingual parents in school decision-making. Likewise, 
supported in part by Chapter 1 funds, the Latino Parent Group 
advocates around issues such as, the importance multicultural 
emphasis in the standardized teats required by the Chapter 1 
program. 

Collaboration and Exchanges with the Community: 
At Memorial Academy in San Diego, consultants hired through 
Chapter 1 funds include a local mariachi band - which helped draw 
a large crowd to last year's Hispanic Policy Forum. 

The data explored above suggests that formal policies are having a 
significant impact on school's ability to reach out to families 
and communities. In some instances, the impact is described as 
positive (e.g., providing additional support for needed 
materials) . In others, policies are seen as having a negative 
impact (e.g., restricting schools in the use of the building). The 
survey data suggests that there are policy characteristics which 
principals find more and less helpful. What is clear is that the 
principal plays a key role in determining what the impact will be. 

In the next section, we will explore some of these questions 
further by taking an in-depth look at the reaching out strategies 
of five schools. 
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A CLOSER LOOK AT TBI SCHOOL! I 

MINI-CASE STUDIES IN SAN DIEGO, MIAMI, CLEVELAND, 
WASHINGTON , D.C. AND BOSTON 

The data described in Chapters 2 and 3 ravaal that while most 
League schools are involved in high levels of reaching out 
activity, few schools appear to have programs that are 
sufficiently comprehensive to address the extensive and diverse 
needs of all the partners. In addition, we found that many at the 
school-level perceive policy in negative terms and as having a 
harmful impact on their program. 

To begin to identify some of the factors which may support 
schools in building comprehensive programs, Center researchers 
conducted one to four day site visits in eight cities. Site 
visits were made to eight League schools, six private schools, 
and four public schools not in the League, but in the same 
cities. The eight League schools had been identified by project 
staff as employing comprehensive strategies to build their parent 
and community involvement program * The private schools and public 
schools were selected on the basis of references from an 
administrator of a school system. The private schools were 
selected as having interesting activities relevant to the study 
underway. The public schools identified were those that seemed to 
be moving more slowly or reluctantly toward parent and community 
involvement. 

Site visits to League schools were intended to complement survey 
data by providing a close-up view of reaching out stratsgies. 
Likewise, visits to both private and public "contrast" schools 
were intended to sharpen our overall portrait of schools reaching 
out. At the conclusion of this chapter, we summarize the points 
of contrast gathered from our supplementary field visits. 

In the site visits, we interviewed school district officials, 
community organization staff, and talked with principals, 
parents, and teachers. Our purpose was to look sore clossly at 
the dynamics supporting or obstructing a school's efforts to 
build partnerships with families and communities — the 
interaction of strategy with environment and policy. The 
following questions were of particular interest: 

* What links are there between program structure and school and 
community need? 

* What is the role of key actors (e.g., principals) as mediators 
of policy, and what is their influence on program? 

* What school-level evidence is there about which programs work 
best under which conditions? 
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POLICY FRAMEWORK 



Formal Policies 

The Sherman School is a part of a state and a school district 
with a multitude of policy initiatives, mandates, funded 
projects, and incentives designed to promote voluntary school 
desegregation, parent choice, curriculum reform, school-besed 
management, shared decision-making, partnerships with business 
and community forces, and parent involvement and family support. 
Interwoven with thess are many Pederal policies. 

Some important examples of the web of formal Pederal policies 
include: 

1) The city schools operate under a Federal district court- 
ordered integration plan, which emphasizes a voluntary eagnet 
school plan with racial/ethnic enrollment constraints. Sherman 
School is one of a score of city schools that are a part of the 

VEEP. 

2) The school receives substantial Federal Chapter 1 funds used 
largely for classrooe aides and teacher assistants, and is 
designated as a Chapter 1 schoolwide project. The San Diego 
Schools Chapter 1 office has not to date encouraged schools to 
use Chapter 1 funds for the kinds of parent involvement 
activities specified in the 1988 Stafford-Hawkins Amendments. 

California* s policy fraaework has multiples origins: an activist 
legislature, a strong state department of education, and frequent 
ballot initiatives on education-related matters. Some important 
examples of state policiee which have a direct impact on the 
Sherman School's outreach efforts will be noted here: 

1) California has had for more V sn fifteen years a statewide 
program of school improvement councils (voluntary but with 
financial incentives) as mechanisms for teacher-parent-principal 
participation in planning for school change*. 

2) Proposition 90 (adopted by statewide citizen vote) requires 
every school to prepare and publish a detail "School 
Accountability Report Card," which gives detailed information 
about school goals, achievement test results, attendance, 
curriculum, special programs and services, teechers, and school- 
level budget. The school report card is prepared by a committee 
which includes parents. 

3) The state provides funds for pre-school classes on the school 
site to help prepare children for kindergarten. Pre-school 
families are included in most of the school's parent outreach 

work. 
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school* proposing projects to increaes 

collaboration. Tha grants were made on tha baaia of propoeals 
f?o« tha achools. Tha Shsrman School racaivad an incantiva grant 
of $10,000 in tha firat yaar of tha program. 

31 in tha lunar of 1989 tha local Board of Education adopted a 
formal, written "Parent Involvasant Policy and Implementation 
Proceduie" which recognizee "tha nacassity and value of parent 
involvasant to aupport atudant auccass and acadasic achievement . 
in tha "licy etatement, tha Board coasita itaalf to eetabliahing 
effective two-way cossunication with all parente, raapacting tha 
Sivarsity and dif faring needs of familiee, developing strategiee 
and aechaniams at tha achool level, providing aupport and 
coordination for school staff and paranta, and uaing ■chools to 
connect studanta and faailiaa with community raaourcaa that 
provida aducational anrichmant and aupport. 

Tha district's framaworJc for parant involvamant ia compoaad of a 
viaion atatamant and thraa aupportiva componente. The viaion 
.tatamant raada: "Co.prah.nai v. parant in vo ^«^ h i n ^. 
participation of paranta in all aapacta of their children a 
education resulting in improvad aupportiva relationships among 
atudanta, paranta, and taachara and in aignificant acadamic and 
social growth for studanta." 

Tha thraa major componanta of a comprahanaiva parant involvamant 
program ara: 

1) capacity building and praparation for school staff to work 
affactivaly with paranta; 

2) partnarahip davalopaant to plan and implamant parant 
involvamant prortrama; and 

3) follow-up and aupport to aatabliah and sustain on-going parant 
involvamant; (Admlniatrativa Circular No. 16, August 10, 1989) 

4) To implamant tfc J; » policy tha diatrict haa aatabliahad an 
offica ataffad with a amall numbar of parant involvamant 
spacialiata undar tha diraction of tha Adminiatrator of Community 
Relatione. Thia offica adminiatara tha incantiva grant orogram, 
staffs a parant involvamant task forca, organizes work ^>P»» 
disseminates information and publication, and providee on-site 
technical assistance. The dietrict haa alao provided some direct 
financial aubsidies for two of the independent parent training 
organizationa in the city. (See below.) 

5) The dietrict organized a "School Renewal Project" in the 
spring of 1990 for 12 schools with eepecially aevere academic 
achievement gape. The Shejman School is one of the 12. The 
participating schools are offered greater autonomy and 
flexibility along with aone additional ataff help but no 
increased budget allocation. The Sherman School has the required 




ranewal pro j act planning committee, which includes parent 
members. 

6) In a variety of ways the district appears to be pushing hard 
for school-based management and shared decision making as a part 
of "school restructuring." The superintendent, Thomas Payzant, is 
nationally recognized as a leader in the school reform movement 
and hae served on many national panele. The Sherman School is 
designated as a "restructuring school. " His speeches and 
televieion appearances on reform topics can certainly be taken as 
a part of the political environment and informal policy framework 
that affects the Sherman School. 

Informal Policial 

Ths principal has a well-articulated set of intentions and 
objectivee for the school which censtitute the core of the 
informal policies which affect school -family-community 
collaboration. These are consistent with but go well beyond the 
local, stats, and Federal policies skstched above. Her intention 
is to have the school become a "total community school" (her 
words), to have it reflect the values of its community, to 
achieve increased decision-making autonomy, and to assist with 
the* education and "empowerment" of the families served by the 
school. 

Another important part of the San Diego context is the emergence, 
albeit on a small scale, of an independent parent movement. Two 
organizations are actively involved in training parents and in 
pressing the school system for changes in policies and practices. 
They are the Campaign for Parent Involvement in Education (CPIE) 
headed by Walter Kudumu and focusing primarily on African- 
American families and the Parent Institute for Quality Education 
headed by Vahac Mardirosian and focusing primarily on Latino 
families. Mardirosian has rscently moved to San Diego from Los 
Angeles, where he had many years of successful sxperience as a 
community organizer and parent trainer. The new Organizacion de 
los Padres Latinos at the Sherman is a direct outgrowth of the 
work of Mardirosian 's Instituts. The Urban League and the Pan- 
Asian Commission are also actively involved in citywide school 
issues and in some activities working with parents. 



STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMS 

The school has developed a aulti -faceted strategy to respond to 
this welter of local, state, and Federal formal policies and 
informal intents. It has at least three activities in each of the 
six categories of family-community-school collaboration. 
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Sharaan Elanantarv School Parant and Conaunitv 
Tnvolvamant Pro orama In Six Categories 



I. School Help for Families 

* parent education workshops on many topics including family 
Bath drug abuse, whole language instruction, ESL and 
Spanish Literacy courses parent/ student computer class 

* at sach grade level, teachers and families Beet at the 
beginning of the school year to discuss curriculum, the 
learning goals for children, and to plan how families and 
staff will work together during the year to support 
students 

* "Literacy for the Whole Family" project 

* a full-tine "drop-out prevent ion/eotivat ion outreach 
consultant" who Bakes hose visits and health and human 
service referrals , 

* a full-tiae school psychologist ("Pamily counselor") who 
works with children and families 

* after-school day cars program 

* space set as ids and plans being made for a Family Resource 
Center (to be implemented in 1991-92) 

* initial plans for an expanded home visitor program (1991- 
92) 

II. School -Home Communication 

* a parent handbook provided at the beginning of each school 
year or when a new child enrolls 

* regularly scheduled parent conferences and quarterly 
reports cards 

* annual open house 

* phone conferences for parents who cannot come to school for 
regular family conferences 

* quarterly grade level meetings where teachers meet with 
parents to discuss objectives for the forthcoming quarter 

III. Family Help for School and Teachers 

* The independent Organization of Latino Parents raises funds 
for their own work and for the schools 

* Parent volunteers in the classroom organized by a parent 
volunteer organization 

* Parents assist with the "Multicultural Week and Olympics." 

* Parents assist with field trip to government and corporate 
sitss 

IV. Involvement la Learning Activities at lose 

* Lending library of books and aatarials for parents to take 
home 

* Expanded home visitor program to include helping parents 
support children's learning at home 
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* Family Math project 



V. iBfolmtat la Oovimtac., Deeiaion-MJting and Advocacy 

or twenty-two, plus othor paront members appointad to 

^^n?S n ^ i r• r " ity, -V-^ to BatrdScisions 
?3 c «f nin 9 »udgat, personnel, curriculum, communication, 
and parant/community involvamant 

* oSISi2J?l 0 t r «|. 0 ?.^ an9 : T#a ? for pilot "*«nmval Schoola" 
woci"ion7 Paranta (a new, indapandant parant 

* Bilingual Parant Advisory Coaaittaa 

* School Sita Council 

VI. Collaboration with tha Community 

* £ art !!? r,hiD with antral diatrict of San Diago Police 
2S^^i?M.:S2t;.5 r " V ' nti0n • Ctiviti "> storing, 

* P^ftnerehip with Downtown Rotary Club (read-aloud 
volunteera in the achool; annual career day) 

! f ul J" tiM community aervicee officer on etaff 
I irl^J 9 ! ?° citywi ?« Parent Institute for Quality Education 
uni£2 SiS?:^ 1 ??; ? ivic and cXrriSS« 

*Jvm?n2!!t W achoQlm M 9™t theme: bueinesa and 

' r£rdi^ —it, nenbera regularly 

* Channel 10 Coaaunity Cleanup Project 



NOTEWORTHY PROGRAMS 
■ociai success objectives or moat noteworthy. There ia Hffi« 

Sr^SiTbS^r • vaiUbU on •aLiwui be 

A Developing p.r» w » Mav.».n T 

th! noteworthy activltia. at tha shaman School is 

r! , .-*!!;? P- *? t naw parant aovaaant in tha fora of 

nlllni "' ion Latinoa da la Eacuala Sheraan (QLP) This 

t5niv.£°T?„ 2 y ac J ivi " t » n <* graduate atudant froa San Diego state 
vahlo ££&J£?* Mxu l"' Mun « "orkad with and was trainedby 
f£ SuSmy £u«4io„ Un w„Li: n ? " ir,Ct l r j' th « P»«"t Institute 
Way 2nd cor^oraH r5Ei/£}?£ iS • u PP ort o a Priaarily by tha United 
«y ana corporate funds with soaa support froa tiae to tine froa 
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the achool district. Thia program aeeka to etrengthen faailiaa 
and tha capacity of poor paopla to halp thair own childran. Tha 
Znatituta haa trainad aavaral thousand paranta, including 379 
*rom tha Sherman School, in thair nina-hour tra'ning program. Tha 
program haa two main points, according to Mardiroaian: 1) to halp 
parants undaratand tha achool ayatem in tha Unitad Stataa; and 2) 
to halp paranta halp thair childran at home. Mardiroaian and 
colloaguaa auch as Nunez baliava that poor paopla ara vary 
capabla of laarning and halping thair own childran aff actively: 
"They care; they're adaptive and coping. They are an 
indiapenaable reaource. School adminietratore and paranta juat 
don't believe it." Mardiroaian aaya very forcefully that achool 
reform will mean vary little until educatora believe in the 
capacity of poor children to learn and in tha capacity of the 
familiee to help them. "The thing that will make a difference is 
the aggregate of informed paranta in the achool a." 

Thia philoaophy and the Inatitute's approach and materiala 
provide the basis for Munaz' work with the Sherman Organization 
of Latino Parents, which can be aeen aa the beginning of a 
potentially powerful parent movement at the Sherman. Nunez hopes 
that the Sherman School 'a organization will be linked to aimilar 
organizationa at other schools and become a citywide movement of 
active and trained paranta. OLP haa already moved beyond training 
to be an advocate for the intereata and righta of Latino atudents 
and paranta. They have joined with other groupa to presa the 
achool district to use the Spaniah language La Prueba teata aa an 
alternative to Engliah- language atandardized achievement teata. 
La Prueba now ia in uae in the diatrict for Latino atudenta with 
limited Engliah proficiency. 

The initial organizing issue for OLP waa getting a new roof for 
the achool 'a open air lunch area and are identifying other 
school-wide and system-wide problems and concerns. 

The organization ia raiaing money for ita own work and discussing 
with tha principal ita need for a conaiatant place to meet. A 
family center at tha achool, which ia in the planning stages for 
1991-92, ia a poaaible site. 

The principal ia vary aupportive of OLP and Nunez' work with 
them. She appears to see the organization aa contributing 
importantly to the achool 'a objectivea and very conaiatant with 
her belief in cultural diveraity as a reaource and the achool as 
a total community achool. 

OLP and the parent movement of which it ia a part are noteworthy 
because no similar independent organization waa identified in 
this 1991 survey of League of Schoola Reaching Out membera. 



Parent Education 
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Parent education is identified by the principal and by parents 
who were interviewed as being especially effective in the 
schools 1 s outreach efforts. Workshops — fros one to six sessions 
— are the primary aecheniss employed. Soae of the topics covered 
during the past two years include: dealing with drug abuse, 
family reading, cultural awareness, children's transition to 
junior high school, bilingual education, and Family Math. 

A special parent education effort wee begun after the school 
decided to focus on whole language instruction in the school. 
Grade level teachers wanted to offer a workshop series to explain 
what whole language instruction is, to answsr parent questions 
and possible concerns about it and to show parents hew they can 
support the whole language approach at home. Resource teachers 
helped prepare the other teachers in planning their presentations 
to parents. The resourcs tsachere also report that they were 
inttruaentel in "persuading" their colleagues to communicate 
diractly with parente. 

Much of the $10,000 grant fros the city schools under the parent 
involvement incentive program was dsvoted to parent education 
activitiee. 



A f iret step toward a home visiting program already exists in the 
school in the form of a full-time staff person designated as the 
"drop-out prevention/outreach consultant." She reports doing 
"dot ens of horns visits" each month. These occur daily about 
attendance problems. When a studsnt is chronically lata or 
absent, a visit is mads. If a teacher reports to ths consultant 
that shs sensss that sosa thing is wrong, she will request a 
vieit. On a few occasions this year, the consultant and a teacher 
visited a hoae together. 

The outreach consultant assists parents in a varioty of way 
(within time limitations) including making and keeping doctors 
appointments and social ssrvice eppointsente . She plays a major 
role in referrals to ths school's family counselor and to health 
and social ssrvice agenciee. 

She sees herself as an ally of the families and a key link 
between the schools, hosss, and community agencies, she believes 
that shs is viewed by most parents in e very different light than 
the old-fashioned "truant officer" was. 

The consultant has an interest in training parents to be hone 
visitors as the school expands its hose visitor program and links 
it more clossly to supporting students at hoae academically. 
Serving as a member of individualized "student study teams" which 
are formed to individualize plans for studsnts with special needs 
or problems is anothsr rssponsibility for the outreach 
consultant. In the 1991-92 school year, the Sherman School will 
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eatabliah an axpandad home viaitor program with foundation funda 
SbtJinad through tha Laagua of Schoola Reaching Out. Tha achool «s 
plan ia to train paranta or community raj idanta with aoaa 
community outreach axparianca to ba viaitora. They will lijten to 
pSant concerne, maxeappropriate referrals and -"courage family 
aambara to aupport tha childran'a achool laarning with practical 
So«^"arning P Sclivitia.. A Icay part of tta plan i. to find way. 
to link tha worJc of tha noma viaitora with claearoom teachera and 
othar acnool staff. Tha principal mmrnrn thia new -trategy a. way 
to raach many of tha paranta who now hava little contact with the 
achool? Eatrada believee that tha children of thaaa familiea are 
Song those doing laaat well in achool. Hence, thi. strategy ia 
seen aa diractly tied to the achool 'a policy of increaaing 
achievement and school auccaaa across the board. 



PROBLEMS AND BARRIERS 

The school is growing, even though the facilitiea ware plannad 
to? a a?uden? population of about half of it. currant 1200. Tha 
atudent turnovar rata ia high, a problem ahared with many inner- 
city public echoola, eapecially thoae in citiea auch a; San Diago 
which era a part of major immigrant streams. The 1988 -turnover 
index" of 100.6 waa reduced aubatantially in 1989, but haa 
climbed again. The rate undoubtedly reflecta the current bad 
economic conditiona in the immediate community and in the city , 
aa well a. poor economic conditiona acroa. the border in Mexico. 

Student academic achievement, as gauged by atandardixed test 
scores, continues to be a serious problem in reading, lan^uag* 
arta, mathematica, and other aubjecta. However, in the »chool a 
Snnuil report card some progreaa ia noted. The four year achool 
plan required by the city achoola detaila the achievement 
problems and laya out ambitious and apecific atratagies and 
targets, including involving familiea to help in each of the 
subject fields. 

The magnet achool policy, under the Federal district court order, 
requirea each participating achool to eatablish a curriculum 
theme. Thia explains the achool'a new name: Business and 
Government Preparatory Magnet." The achool site Pl«« i^nttf t mm 
as one achool need the better articulation of this theme into the 
curriculum and daily life of the achool. Thia ia a need that 
could be addreaaed in part by claaaroom teacher collaboration 
with both familiea and the community. 

The principal and othera interviewed aay that an important need 
as vet inadequately addressed is the involvement of all of the 
classroom teachera in the apirit of family and community outreach 
aimed at improving atudent auccaaa . Many teachera are involved 
only indirectly in aome of the school «s special outreach 
activitiaa which are often directed and ataf fed by adminiatratora 
or ataff other than teachera. Traditional teacher attitudes about 
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ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 



Sn?.J?^L}!J^* n ff V * ly and div «"«ly reaponsiva to the policy 
SSTE* ? rovid * d b Y th« Fadaral governaent, the state of 

r^-So^^^ School. 'in relation to school- 

c °" aunlt y relatione. It is also richly responsive to its 

tUfiL ll^iT 11 ^ 1 ?° n } mxt aa an important SKKi?ioS in I 
^i«?if? M ? nit L?? ar,lct * ril * d b * Probleaa and great 

fi* In ^Wition, aany iaportant eleaente of the current 

2Da.nl! ?£ if r 1 L \ itm ■ trat *9 i M *nd even in terainology. For 
exaaple, in verioue docuaente the echool refers to ite«lf «« i 

S t^ 1 ^ ^ " fa - il y" i-%lacinrtL a8 ara 

tff^ VMrM With «» "co-enLtions of 

Sim^^S?^ 0 ^! broader national context clearly fuel 

this school's internal response. But this response oom well 
£y° nd -iniaua expectations and i. shaped etro^W by ?he 
pareonality and intentione of a strongVchar iaaat ie L i ~* i 

m^!^r«^^ 

safe 

incraaa. achooX aucc... for .any Chilean XabStad" -a?-r7s£« and 
tha conc.pt of tha achooX a. a totaX co»uni?J Satttutlon. 
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The difference of the reeponse of the Sherman School to its 
policy framework and context can be eeen draaatically whan it is 
compared to anothar San Diago public elementary school which is 
not a maabar of tha Laagua of Schools Raaching Out which was 
visitad to provide a comparison. 

With a aimilar framework of Federal, etate, and San Diago achool 
policiaa about school-faaily-community collaboration, tha 
comparison alaaantary achool haa faw activitiaa in any of tha aix 
catagoriaa daacribad aarliar in this chaptar. Tha chairman of tha 
school sits council, in anawar to tha quaation, "How much parant 
involvaaant ia thara in thia achool?" replied, "alaoat nothing." 
Ona policy diffaranca to nota. Tha coapariaon school haa Chaptar 
l funda but it ia not aligibla to ba daaignat aa a achoolwida 
program. 

Thara ara three factors which may offer partial explanationa to 
the differences in the way that the two achools respond to a 
similar policy environment. Firat, tha two principala. In the 
comparison school tha principal haa mora adainiatrative 
experience and more formal advanced schooling. He expresses a 
conventional and distinctly cautious view about parant rolea in 
the schools. In contraat to the principal of tha Sherman School, 
he attributaa tha achool' a lack of academic success to the 
characteriatica of the children and faailiea (alao largely poor 
and from lower eocio-economic levela) . Ha aacribea the lack of 
parent involvement primarily to lack of parent intereat and to 
the notion that the parenta in his school's community lack time 
and energy becauae of the nature of the demands on thea. The 
Sherman School principal aeea the external policiaa largely aa 
resources and opportunities to be ahapad to aid her in reaching 
her objectivea. In the other achool the principal aeea the 
external requirementa and funding poaaibilitiea as red tape, 
paperwork and "reefs to be navigated." Tha Sherman principal 
seea the community context aa a aix of problems and resources; 
the coapariaon achool principal viewa the community context as a 
deficit. 

Second, the ideological core or clear mission so evident at the 
Sherman School was not detected during one visit and interviews 
with the principal and a small number of parents in the 
comparison school. 

A third difference is that while the comparison school has a 
school improvement council as prescribed by state and local 
policies, it haa no parent association (neither a conventional 
parent-teacher association nor an independent group such as at 
the Sherman) . Fev if any parenta from thia achool have been 
trained by the independent Parent Inatitute for Quality 
Education, and there ia no evidence of any other external 
advocacy organizations paying attention to the school's policies 
and practices. The School Improvement Council in the compariaon 
school is daacribad aa not very active and not an iaportant force 
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clJ^lv - ?^;.^ Pjrjnt organization at the Shaman School is 
cieariy a force to ba reckoned with. 

2J?^** d f£ f • r * nCM cit « d largaly ralatad to informal 
SSr^^t^*-.? 1 *? *** f0r " al pol * cy ««t«t. Tha riaSr i. 
di55^2eL in S?. t0 ° B ? Ch 2 f the " Wculativa comments about 
Til Jf* in thia sample of two schools. However, it is 
iSf?u!!I^ n 2#*r? ^hapm useful to apaculata about tha ralative 
influence of tha informal contaxt in contrast to tha formal 

SiiSJ r ?" #WOr ^ ^ tWO " Cnoola al «° P«"nt an interring 
2?i25 J i n ano J h ? r «-P*ct: at tha Sherman School, tha forSIl 

Si ftff£!? W ^ l ! larg#ly in naraony with * nd ™PPortivPof 
D^inci^nL^i 10 ^! *• "Pf"™**" by tha intentions of tha 
E*I£i J*!^ th« indapandant parant association. At tha othar 

J^? Principal's intantiona aeem largaly unralatad to the 
cSISooStiS. ^ in ra9ard t0 • cho °l-^ily-co«aunii y 

At tha Sherman School tha stata and local lavala of oolicv 

inl^l ZS P XIZ t0 *? lar9 * ly int *^winad and mutually * 
TSE^f va, with ona important axcaption. Tha national policy 
intent in tha 1988 Staff ord-Havkina Amendments to Chanter l ia to 
amphasiza variou. form, of parant involvamSt anS 

Si SSarmJ! ££L?' Ch ? Pt " i tha^cSol laval. 

Sf Si Sri?i2n «5^L aW in ■?' t ^? l#r San Dia *° «choola, bacause 
ford^aS?2r i \hf. t ^\ C#nt f al offica •dminietratore raaponsibla 
i 5uS2 P !!%i: S 1 " intant nas not b#€n realized as yat. Chapter 
1 funds at tha Sharman ara uaad alaoat antiraly for etaff ing. 

Haalth and SotHjil Sarviean 

i25^?"^ 9 J l !?i t ? • nd aocial •• rv icaa to tha childran of this 
achool is built in a variety of vaya into tha school's plans and 

Sam P i:S!^?.: f . a fU i' • cno ° 1 Psychologist aSS a chnS s?Sdy 

i**^.^? ni " ! ra atapa in riQnt direction. But, the health 

°?f al / arvica naada of 'amilies and children in this 
22?^^ far ° u *™ ^ tt c *P«city of the achool . SSI approach to 

citj a^d i ;o-ii a ^ ra ^ 0n « With , 0thar hUBan aarvica •^HS ?n the 
city and community. One San Diego achool, the O'Farrall ia 

currently involved in a national Mntegrited s.rvtcIJi pilot. 
Heed for InCEmammd R«*mi rgM 

f°i la ^f ation ' coor din«tion, and reatructuring can certainly heln 
a achool auch aa the Sherman to increase its ef fectivenesS But P 

iSTdJa^tL ^ at ara P r *" ntl Y possible. This school 

diaLtTS^i <! ■ all "" cal « caae atudy of the gap discussed so 
™d^ne SiL^nT ep S r i a ° f tne C°«»ittee for Economic Development 
and the Children 'a Defenae Fund ~ the gap between the needs of 
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poor children and their families and what tha nation is 
providing. But, tha Sharaan School ia also an axaapla of a achool 
that ia raaching out in an anargatic and plannad way to addraaa 
tha problaas it and ita connunity facaa, raaponding to ita policy 
raquiraaanta and ita local contaxt in an isaginativa way. 
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combtock nnamiT school 

0101 COUSTY, FLORIDA 
by Don Devies 

In 1989, a parent worker ancouragad Mrs. Banitaz to go to tha 
parant workshops at tha achool organ iz ad by two taachara. Mrs. 
Banitaz, who racantly arrivad from Mexico, had no pravioua 
connection* with tha achool. By tha apring of 1991, aha was 
elected to be a member of the achool planning coaaittee, has 
joined the volunteer coaaittee who helps with field tripa, and 
won a trophy for the parent who haa contributed the moat to 
helping boys and girla. 

Mra. Banitez (not her real naaa) ia juat one of aore than 800 
family aaabers who have been directly touched by the Comstock 
School's parent involvement efforta thia year. She ia cited by 
the principal aa tangible evidence that hia comnitaent to parent 
involveaent haa paid off. 

Thia commitment to parant involveaent ia aoaething that Merwyn 
Levin brought with hia to tha achool when he arrived aa principal 
eight yaera ago, and he aeintaina that thia these atill parvades 
the achool. Two aaaiatant principala, two taachara, and the 
parent outreach workera confirm thia aaaeaament. 

Levin citea no national model or leader aa being the origin of 
hia interest in parent involvement or the multiple programs in 
the achool but hia converaation makea it apparent that he is 
aware that hia achool 'a reaching out efforta are conaiatent vith 
many national reporta and recoamendationa. He alao indicates that 
district intent, stimulation, and funding have made a eubstantial 
difference. 



POLICY FRAMEWORK 

For»»l Bfllifilml 

All public schools in r >rida receiving Chapter 1 funda are 
required by Senate Bill 711 to eatabliah parent outreach programs 
including home viaita. Each achool receive $30.00 of Chapter 1 
money per child per year to aupport the c breach program vith 
first priority for salariea for community outreach workers. 

Dade County Public Schoola' policy aaka each Chapter 1 achool to 
develop ita own pl«n for parent involvement which must conform to 
<Jje Federal Staff ord-Hawkina Amendmenta of 1988 and the atate 
education department 'a Chapter l guidelinea. A school's plan must 
include these elements: information about the school »s program 
and instructional objectivea and aethode; support for parents to 
work with their own children in the hone to help achieve the 
school's instructional objectives; training for teachers and 
staff about how to work effectively with parents; ongoing 



consultation with parents; provision for participation by thosa 
with Halted English language and/or litaracy aKilla; and hone 
viaits on Saturdaya and during avaning houra. Tha yaarly plan ia 
raviawad by tha district's ragional offica. 

Undar tha proviaiona of tha Stafford-Hawkins Aaendaenta, tha 
Coastock School is ons of savaral diatrict achoola daaignatad aa 
having a achool-wida Chapter 1 prograa, aeaning that all of tha 
school's childran and thair faniliea can ba includad in Chaptar 
1- fund ad activitiaa. 

Tha Dada County Public Schools raquira aach individual achool (aa 
pemitted by a atata law) to aatabliah a School Adviaory 
Coaaittee and provida policy aeaorenda, handbooks, and workahopa 
to ancouraga tha iapleaentation of tha mandate. Tha Committee at 
tha Coastock school has fiftaan aembera: tan parents, four 
taachara, and ona community agancy rapraaantativa . 

Tha atatad intant of tha adviaory committsss ia to ba an 
organized aaana for paranta and othar community rapraaantativaa 
to adviaa tha principal and "to aarva aa a link batwaan tha 
school staff and tha coaaunity on aattara parts in ing to tha 
achool and tha aducational prograa." In addition to tha achool 
laval adviaory coaaittaaa thara ara N faadar eyeten" (ragional) 
adviaory coaaittaaa and a countywida diatrict advisory committee. 
Tha Coaaittaa playad a kay rola in initiating a naw policy of 
achool uniforms for studsnts and ataff and inatalling a prograa 
of incantivaa for iaprovad attandanca and acadaaic achievement. 
Tha adviaory coaaittaa haa alao a achool voluntaar prograa which 
bringa about fifty paopla into tha achool to halp atudants and 
staff in a variaty of waya. # 

Dada County alao haa a vidaly-haraldad School Based 
Managanant/Sharad Daci a ion-Making prograa undarway in which about 
twanty achoola hava voluntaarad to participate. Tha effort ia 
deacribed aa atraaaing "teacher aapoweraent through local 
comaitteee." Ef forte to give paranta a aajor voice in the local 
achool councila ware successfully opposed by the leadership of 
tha United Taachara of Dade County. Participating achoola are 
allowed but not required to have parent aeabera of the councila. 
The Coaetock School elected not to participate in the SBN/SDM 
pilot year. It appears likely that more achoola — perhaps all of 
then — Tfill be encouraged or aandatad to move toward achool aita 
deciaion-aaking. However, parent involvaaent in the SBM/SDC does 
not seea to ba a aajor policy objective aa it ia a sose other 
urban diatricta. Soae parent leadera in the county are publicly 
critical of SBM/SDC iapleaentation to date. 

Although the Coastock School waa not a part of the county-wide 
SBM/SDM prograa this year, the principal points out that paranta 
have been included on planning coaaitteea and predicts that they 
will be even aore involved in the future in planning and 
ispleaenting new achool pTograaa to increase student achieveaent. 
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Tha Florida Dapartaant of Education haa b«an atraaainq narant 
involva»ant in a variaty of wave, ona prooraa ia Sa n.5 r!™.* 

r2:i^s\s:s i :n i ^u°L 9 T c * tl<>n - coMtoc,t scheo1 

iQtflOAljBfiiifiiAl 

Tfca atatad aia or intant of tha schools' administrators — in 

Zf^h f °? ?i nd * • nd a to "wltipla collaborativa arrangaaants 

hi^n« 5 9Cnci V; Th * P rinc iP«l daacriba. tha school as 

having an opan door policy. 

^V nri 5 t * n achool goal (froa tha Chaptar 1 Schoolwida Proiact 
Plan) atrassas studant achiavaaant for all: OAWiaa wojact 

ISiiJ* CoB-tock Elaaantary School, baliava that all 
childran laarn. Wa will provida childran with a 
support iva, caring, anvironaant that davclops salf- 

SI !??{ IJif:l!J t i Vati0n 4 5 n<! * of "aponaibility. 

wa will attampt to provida *vary opportunity for 

maximum atudant achiavaaant. Our major goal i a to 

22S B f!-?i U S? Flta t0 b * C01ia r *»PO"«i»^ citizans and 
taxa thair piacaa aa productiva aaabars of sociaty. 

Tha claar intant of racant Dads County school suparintand*nt« 

^iS^J^^5 MCh °JV n 11 ™«Uty of ways and to promota 
£Sa??L J£\°f J*"? 1 involv «^nta Suparintandant liadarship is 
cr ? dit ? d for davalopmant of ona of tha country's moat 
Itf!^™ T choo ^bu«inaaa partnarahip proSrSi? old* Sartnars 
igaSiaSy M th ~ Hto of and small businawa. £S ' 

STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMS 

!? 1 fI?K n ?J5°4 t 5 la ^■P 1 ^ of loc*l» «tata, and Fadaral formal 
s?ri?a^ ^fii^K™ 1 int * nt »' •chool has a multifaca?aS 
liTcata^oriS S r ;!-?T "° r * or Projacta in aach of tha 

catagoriaa of family-community-achool collaboration. 



CQ i atreK Parent and Coaaunitv inv Q iv^ fln t Proor,^ 

in six Safcjflflrjaj 

I. Sohool lalp for rami lias 

* parant aducation workshops and GEO and ESL classas 
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* the Parent Resource Center 

* hose visits by parsnt outreach workers 

* health and human service referrals 

* in-school pre-school day care provided by the YMCA 

II. School-Hose Cossunioation 

* parent-teacher conferences 

* regular report cards 

* open housss 

* parsnt handbook 

* an activity calendar ^ _ . 

* communication in Spanish (and in some cases Haitian Creole) 
as wsll as English 

* Dial-a-Teachcr program and student homework club (»y 
telephone and on cable TV) 

III. Family Kelp for the School and for Teachers 

* Parent Cooperative program in selected classrooms 

* classroom volunteers 

* parent assistance with field trips 

* parent association fund raising 

* several tutoring projects 

IV. Family Involvement in Learning Activities at Some 



* PEARLS, which provides teacher and commercially prepared 
lessons and gasee for parents to uss at home 

* parent checking of homework . . m 

* reinforcement of home teaching activities by home visitors 

V. Involvement in Governance and Advocacy 

* Comstock PTA 

* School Advisory Committee 

* bilingual parent advisory committee 

* parent participation in planning and evaluation of funded 
projecte such as the parent outreach program 

vi. collaboration and ■sohanges with the Community 

* participation in Dade Partner* (partnershipe with YMCA which 
provides an after-echool care proenram at the school for 120 
children, including gamee and snacks, from school dismissal 
time to 6 p.m. Monday through Friday) 

* Lesteiro's Used Pallets 

* Systems III 

* Live and Let Live Drug Store, Red Lobster Restaurant, and 
the Allapattah Neighborhood Service Center 

* Agreements with Florida International University for 
•valuation of Parent Co-op program. The school provides 
field experiences for interns from the University and 
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Florida Memorial collage 
* oepaSent* drU9 prtV€ntion P r °j«ct with the Miami police 

Of thia array of programa, thara art four which tha principal and 

S ^J!^ 1 : - } n9l# °V t M "° Bt to tha .Shool 

and aoat connected to increasing student success: 1) the Parent 

??°KS a f Va Pro ^ ,a »'" 2 > • Parent education program called PEARLS; 
11™ ' ™ P*fant outreach program; and 4) an informal 
partnership with the Allapattah Neighborhood Service Center. 

The Parant epop«r» tiv Prom-»i« 

E^JftJ 1 ?^ believes that the Co-op Program haa distinct 
benefit to the achool through providing hands-on assistance in 
the claeeroom and benefit to participating parenta who learn 
about education and child development and increase their 
£f 22 , 9 ?*i 1U ' are *our cooperative classea, one at each 

grade level from pre-K (four year olds) through grade 3. 

I?M« A1 i*!w° f in these classes cowiit themselves to a 

^^J* ? ourg ■ to the classes. Some of the 

SSTf^f! ^ fa " ily * mftab * r " are others are grandmothers 

LeviS^ * casea, gathers. According to Principal 

During the time they are in the classrooms, they 
provide the etudents with individual help, group 
ectivities, and any other activity the teacher has 
designed for them We ere very proud of this 

EffP*"^? 1 * 1 accomplishments we have achieved, 
both with parents and students. 

orient the parents to tha instructional and aocial objectives in 

«%?a..roo.^d.S ^ P 4 th ;K Pare ? t '. d#valop confidence SdSiUs 
as classroom aides and in tha relationships with the teachers. 

«£SPrk^ ~t^i^^ act-ivt?! 1 .. 
puoTic"?^:^: «- ^ «*~*.t. i*. 

edSiStJl^eE* ^ 5 ro ^ ct comes from the Dade County's adult 
T^^f?? office wkI from collaborative agreements with Florida 
S.^?i? na \? ni r? raity ' which ia carrying out an evaluation of 
£2 ?!Si a i' ? f 5!^i V ^ *"? <=ognitive growth of the children anS 
St%i!T } I f p f5? Bt i^clvaaant. The Cuban-American Planning 
£l£ £hai! Pr ° viding BngliBh 1 * MOn « those family members who 

One of the stated objectives that seems aost salient is that of 
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increasing the family's interest in and motivation for aducation 
and thair expectations for thair child 1 a success. Many of tha 
participants ara racant immigrants from war-torn central American 
countrias such aa Nicaragua and El Salvador. For sobs of tha 
children and families the Cosstock is a firat exposure to a safe 
and functioning educational environment. 

The formal signed contract committing parent time to volunteer 
service in the classroom ia one of the unusual featurea of thia 
Co-op program, which is one of six in the county school system. 

PEARLS 

In the fall of 1989, two Cosstock teachers, Flora Avila and 
Elena Arquelles, organized and ran a parent education project 
which they call PEARLS — Parents who Encourage Achievement in 
Reading, Learning, and Self-esteem. They worked on an entirely 
voluntary basis and recruited other teachers, staff, and 
community mambera to help. The two originators are still 
coordinating the project and talk with great enthusiasm about it. 

About 450 parents agreed in writing to attend six svening 
workshops during the year. The workshops are conducted by 
teachera, school counselors and other staff, and occasionally by 
rapreaantatives from community organizations. 

The purpose is to promote direct involvement of family members in 
their children's education at home and in the school. The 
workshop topics included: hslping the child improve test taking 
skills, increasing academic achievement through the use of gases, 
hslping your children cosplsts and sst up a science fair project; 
child and parent self-esteem, parent-child communication. 
Participanta are alao offered information about community 
agencies providing services in the area. 

One of the apecial features of PEARLS has been the development of 
one inch thick grade-by-grade packs ts (teacher and commercially 
prepared) of leaaona and learning aids for family members to use 
at hone. Included are flash card games and activities to 
reinforce school objectives in reading and math. 

Various workshop sessions wsrs offered in Spanish, Haitian 
Creole, and English, and in other caaes interpreters were 
offered, to respond to the very large percentage of participants 
whose primary language ie not English. About 250 parents 
participated, with attendance at the individual workshops 
avsraging about 160-180. The involvement of many of the school's 
120 teachers and other instructional staff in the project is 
significant. The coordinators estimate that at least forty 
teachers (one-third of the faculty) have been directly involved 
during the 1990-91 school year. 
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POP — Par«nfc Qutr tie n P^^rri 

0f 5 ix £ u J 1 " tiM Parent outreach workera was recruited, 
trained, and put to work (at $7.50 par hour) undar the 
eupervision of tha achool'. full-time Chapter i Community 

S«™2!*!I t H Sp# ?i ali ? t - *** staff tha ?hr^a main 

language and cultural group, in tha achool — Hispanic. 

African-American, and Haitian. Thay hava organized ae propoeed in 

tha achool i a Chapter i plan a parant reaource room which provides* 

St^n'Sr.SLf^.S^ 0 ? W ° rk ! r '' a plaM for Parents ?o 
So»un^^inr^ion^ di ' Play " ° f "tar iala, and 

SSSLT 1 :!!: h ;f rt ° f W«. By tha and oi tha 

f«i?i.Z K fS f"!' w 25 kers to hava viaitad 600 

fSfi ? ■ thair hones. Tha achool currantly haa approximately 

* a^,^ I ss^ :^:/^ n ;.r lM ' curricuiua < 

* Sa n ^ a 2nd a 2o^op pro^rai:; lMrnin9 Pr ° Vid « d b * 

* ?I!i*L£ a " Aly B *"i b€r " with *orme and aurveys for th* acnool 
(and othar agendas); and 

* tS« V iS!JI! ,l "S r !2 Ca !? d •ncouragenent about tha importance of 
tha achool, of aducation, of tha family' a rola in tha 
davalopaant and laaming of tha child. 

PartntXihiP Vith Allanattah m.^ hk ^ ^ gggyj^ ^ n tirr 

w2a^n?f^?w^^:i ip ? a *. •« -•Mi-had («o writtan 

JLS^*^* f 0 * 1001 and tha Allapattah Neighborhood 
nlSTiS * 5?" t ! r i a branch of tha Metropolitan Dada County 
Department of Human Raaourcaa. r 

^ r * c t° r „ of ,tha Center, Gorman Izquierdo, is fraquantly in 

Sftrtt'.iS ? # Sir^J^ C#nt : r M ? - oui " of informi?ion 
on avarJ iJ«?AlH?i r^/T^^V for ch ildren and thair families 
°" •^• r y imaginable aocial aarvica naad. Teachera. 
adminietrator*, tha two achool counaalora, and tha Parant 
Outraach Worker, rafar childran and famUi.2 to in. ££?er. 

Smm2litv*.^? t0r S-^ 1 ^- tha Comatock School a. a "true 
?fHr^l5 y ■ cno ° 1 '" *nd aaya that it ia quite different inits 
level of cooperation and responsiveness than most of tha other 
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public schools in the same region or feeder pattern of He 
credits the principal's positive attitude toward tha community 
for tha strong ties that exist. 

PROBLEMS AND BARRIERS 

Tha school 1 a high turnover rata of childran — 48% in 1990-91 — 
is daacribad by the principal as a sajor problas both for tha 
school's instructional objactivaa and its ais to reach, assist, 
and involve a diverse group of parents. This rate ia presented as 
a reality of schools in cossunitiea auch aa Allapattah, a 
poverty-stricken, changing cosnsunity plagued with the problems 
associated with inner-city, port-of -entry neighborhoods. 

Student achievement also reaaina a problem even though average 
teat acores have riaen over the paat five years from the teena to 
mid-thirties and fortiea in terms of percentile rankings of 
scorea in relation to national norms. Levin and hia aaaiatants 
put increaaing atudant achievement for all of their childran at 
the top of their list of objectives. 

The principal will retire at the end of the 1990-91 achool year. 
How and in what directiona a new principal will affect the 
school's reaching out policies and programs are open queations, 
although tha two aasistant principala appear to s*.*re Levin' a 
commitment to family and community partnerships. 

The serious economic decline in Florida statewide and in Dade 
County, which is facing a large budget deficit, is a cloud over 
the school. However, those many parte of the reaching out 
strategy funded by Chapter l will not be affected by local budget 
cutbacks. 

ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 

This is a school that ia doing many thinga right in light of 
research and expert opinion. There is a stated achoolwide 
ideology which atreaaea high expectations and aucceas for all 
children conaiatant with the recommendations of many national 
commentatora and r •©•archers, including David Seeley and Henry 
Levin. There ia attention to the physical, emotional, and social 
as well as the cognitive needa and development of the children as 
urged by Jamas Comer. The school haa established collaborations 
to try to meet these diverse needs as would be the case in Comer- 
model schools and provides specialized staffing — counselors, 
community specialists, and six parent outreach workers.) 

The instructional program featurea heterogenous group and 
cooperative learning (at leaat in some claases) along with a 
strong emphasis on "-asic skills. 
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!SS c i£l*!2 r ?!£ C ?Z? P ? r °25" ^ginning at age four Coaatock has 
SSoo^etSy^o llt£" Mucation Coal #1 < al1 childran bagin 

Coastock haa already anticipatad tha Laagua of Schools Raaching 

^v r ^° B ~ n 2! ti ? n to 111 of its >Mlb * r Schools that they should 
saek to usa Chaptar l aonay to support parant outraach work. 

IDJin.T^^^? tr *J W fo H OWB EP«tain'a advica baaad on har 
axtanaiva atudiea to provida materials that parants can use at 
home to halp children's learning in kay areas of aath and 
reading • 

Greater understanding of the Coastock Schools reaching out work 

«.5i* 9a f2*? by UBing lm of our Part policy-prograa- 

5^??? "? Bt P° w « rru l formal policy influence on 

family-school-community practicea at the Coastock school is 
Xl P ?*L Z Th 5 r * consistency and clarity of intent — from 

Ch!n£2^ ?U 4. Bp€C i f i C wor J} n 9 of the 19*8 Federal amendments to 
Chapter 1, to the atate of Florida 'a reaponae to thia change , and 

••P^cially, to the atrong and epecific policy framework 
IZTi* * by Dad * Count y Public Schoola. Providing $30 per 
child for a parent outreach program generated a direct and 
Slice". r€ "P° nM at «*• Comatock School and auch a program is in 

ETJi^Vi* 0 a ,P?» itiv « "atch between the new Chapter l policy 

^SLtS'^V?^ of ^ P ri ? ci P»l »nd assistant principal 
to promote parent involvement. Their reaponae can be aeen as 

~ a JSS^SL H/ft" hY ^* l0Cal ■chool-neighborhood context 
II 5 ^7 lar ?* faBil y conatituency including many immigrants 
confronting the multiple atreaaea and problems of a povS?y- 

^St^^r tradition - °< t«<iitio„2i^::; zl. 

J" =°" t,x *' «c»»«»l atratagiaa li.itad to in-achool 

IS £??? J??? 1° P rMot- involva»ant will ba inadaquate 

and will fail to raach a vary larga nuabar of tha faaili.a of 

SI ™S!? ° f • ocial and »««»-»ic failur.. iipSc?. of 

S! a ?^lS^ll-? t J* t * ,Y u? r ' V " 11 «" ar ' d to «»• contact -- Haitian 
S—^M^?*? 1 ?? "P"* in 9 P»r«nt outraach worker, fro. tha 

nfT-iEi&J? 1 * cont#xt in the Coastock School and its 
S2i?^52°? au W-ts the need for compreheneive, coordinated 
health and human service, for childran and their families; There 
£?JJ «5° ,BP f? h r!! Bi r? F ^««l-atate-local policy to foster ihis 
kin* of collaboration, even though there i. substantial national 
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and local intarest in tha topic. 

Thara ia a good beginning in thia araa with tha informal 
arrangeaent batwaan tha achool and tha Allapattah Naighborhood 
Sarvica Cantar. But thia arrangaaant dapanda on tha intaraat and 
good will of tha Cantar diractor and a raaponaiva principal. 
Othar acheola in tha aaaa araa an joy no auch banafit. 

Tha atata and diatrict policiaa craating achool adviaory 
coaaittaaa providaa a fraaawork for parant participation in 
planning and local deciaion-aaking. Within tha achool ayataa 
thara ara aixad aignala about tha intant of tha policiaa and no 
atrong aonitoring or financial incantivaa. Tha raault according 
to ona informant, ia that faw of tha county 'a achoola hava atrong 
and affactiva adviaory coaaittaaa. 

Wa hypothaaise (although no diract avidanca on thia point was 
sought in this study) that tha intant of aoot of tha aducatora 
auch aa cantral offica and achool laval adainiatratora, taachara 
union officiala, and claaarooa taachara ia ganarally to promote 
parant and coaaunity involvaaant in all of tha aducational 
catagoriaa but to ba raaiatant of parant involvaaant in decision- 
aalcing. Thia aaaa involveaent-in-education-but-not-dcsiaion 
Baking aaphaaia can ba found in tha Chaptar 1 policy fraaawork at 
Federal, atata, and diatrict lavala whara involveaent in 
aducational and aarvica activitiaa and conaultation ara stressed, 
but participation, governance or advocacy ia not activaly aought. 

Tha Coaatock achool* a atratagy raflacta quita accurataly its 
policy fraaawork and ita local contaxt. With tha axcaption of 
parei participation in govamanca tha program intarvantiona ara 
fairly coaprahanaiva, avan if atill inadaquata to tha laval of 
services naadad. 

Aa ia trua in aoat urban public achoola thara has baan naithar 
tiaa nor aonay for aubatantial raaaarch or avaluation of what 
Coaatock ia doing. Only akatchy data ara availabla about tha 
affactivanaaa of tha aany programs and stratagias and thair 
connections to childran'a learning. Nonetheleaa, the reaching out 
efforts are impress ivaly varied, aubatantial, and well-designed. 
The administrators — and, wa can as suae, aany of tha teachers 
and parenta — believe that theee efforta will, over tiaa, 
contribute to the aocial and acadeaic aucceas of all of the 
school's children. 
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MILS* P1 BK KLmiOTMtT 1CI00L 
CLlVlLAmD, 08X0 

by Vivian R. Johnson 

When a Pord Motor Stamping Plant assembly vorkar invitaa you to 
visit a first grade class vhera ha frequently volun tears, you know 
you are in a special school. Any visitor to Miles Park Elementary 
School in Cleveland soon learns that a special feature of the 
school is the creetive end diverse inclusion of families and the 
community in ell espects of school life. In addition to providing 
five volunteers who help in classrooms and provide additional black 
sale role models in the school, the Ford Plant also hosted sixth 
grade children for e career day at the plant. While I was visiting 
the school, an executive called requesting children's art to 
exhibit et the company. 

Recognition of the potential resource to the school of temporarily 
released workers from the Ford Plant is typical of the 
resourcefulness of the school principal who says that family and 
community involvement in education are a personal priority that she 
brought to the school when she became principal four years ago and 
she is always seeking additional ways to enhance involvement . "I 
believe schools must find better veys of reaching out to parents, 
businesses, churches, and organizations to get help to improve our 
schools." said Mildred 0. Foster, the dynamic principal of Miles 
Park whose welcoming manner sets the tone for, and reflects the 
school climate. With the school's open door policy and the 
principal's style of comfortable collaboration with staff and 
parents, people are drawn to the school and actively participate 
in identifying diverse outreach activities to bring in others to 
help the school. 



POLICY FRAMEWORK 

Tat Bmmmfllal Orfltr 

The 1978 Remedial Order, the plan for desegregating the Cleveland 
Public Schools, providee the overarching policy framework for the 
inclueion of parents and community in school life in Cleveland. 
In 1987, the school district filed an Unfinished Compliance Agenda 
in U.S. District Court listing the work to be completed in order 
to bring the district into compliance with the Remedial Order. For 
each of the fourteen components of the Order, the District must 
have: policies and regulations, performance standards, information 
systems, corrective actions, yearly reporting, and school-community 
councils. 

A school-community council is mandated for each school within the 
fourteen components of the Remedial Order covering reform of 
school organization, student rights, transportation, student 
assignments, testing and tracking, counseling, and finance and 
other areas. The council is an advisory body to the principal on: 
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school budget management, staffing, regulations, studsnt 
achievement, instructional issues, discipline, school /community 
rslationships and resources, parent /teacher relationships, school 
research needs, and school isprovesent priorities. 

The councils must soot at least four tises a year and each school 
district provides training for council members. While such councils 
are frequently pro forma in sany cities, in this school, the 
council is effective. The council and the principal's effectiveness 
in working with it was acknowledged at the Cleveland Education 
Summit meeting in May 1991. 

In addition to the councils, the district sust sake public 
information easily accessibls and provide a sechaniss for 
responding to community concerns. A yearly student handbook and 
calendar provides information in an accessible form and the 
Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent schedule regular meetings 
with parents and community members interested in discussing school 
issues. 

School-Wid* Chante r 1 Program 

in addition to policies related to the Remedial Order, Miles Park 
also operates within the framework of the school-wide Chapter 1 
program under the changes made in the Chapter 1 legislation in 
1988. Under that provision, schools with at least 75 percent low 
income children can use Chapter 1 funds for programs affecting the 
entire school. 

Because 88.81% percent of the 560 children at Miles Park are from 
low-income families (as determined by free and reduced price lunch) 
the principel applied for school-wide Chapter 1 status and the 
school project plan was approved in 1989. The goals of the plan 
are: 1) to improve student achievement in basic skills using a 
"holistic instructional approach," 2) to increase parental 
participation in the educational process and 3) to resolve 
social-emotional barriers impeding the academic progress of 
studsnts. The school-wide plan requires that Effective Schools 
research/ strategies be evidenced in the project. Following is the 
statement from the school application: 

Miles Park i* a second year Project Reform School (a two- 
year public school program focused on the implementation 
of Effective Schools Research) and the principal goals 
are to increass studsnt achievement, improve school 
climats, increass parent involvement, provide for 
continuous assessment, and ensure strong principal 
leadership. To be successful, added personnel such as 
educational aides, social worker, perent liaison, and 
the assistant principal arc needed. Program facilitators 
will assist in coordinating all of the above. (Chapter 
I Schoolwide Project Plan, item 4.) 
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Ptcintraliiatlon Plan .nd sn^^n*** n.n« TMtnr 

Tha third policy which provides a framavork in uhuw mW , 
programs and activity.. *£~;,L iV *w JT, , ln which school 

ori^fL^T;- /" r, ?^!l "^ticn for .acfa .".'choo? ff "JaL^tta 
principal In consultation with tho School-Comnnitv r«„^n «„_ 
• group of int.rvi.w... ..„ t fro. th. c~y ach^l % i£? " 

Regulations on school lsvsl policies ara vri+tmn k„ , 

Clivlami |1f on Mueii^ fln 

to •*5^t^lic7. r»Proo««t. a significant activity 

A wrtof too suWi?*« nr^-i?rj! lr "l' t ' p in ,n °"9<>ing procoaa. 
circTlat^. ^^ut\o^.Tro?S. ^^^u^": ""'^ 

^ulWin^r^VoVo? " h * r * "• V ' 1 *" d school. 

.^fVc^^Vch^:.^ 1 ^""^ fo "" *» r-=oa-«„d 

2^JS2*i£T .'5ri.vii.nt UOa J t 1 i0n * 1 •■— — "t 2) -odal. that 
•arly ehilSood ™uc2tio*, ^? ,'2, co Jf d i"* t «" comunity plan: 
■alflMtaiT «, aatabliahinl «J™" y .S^f 9art " n ' 5) •""•ncing 
raaourcao, 7) ciortWid ll^J^t^ ilAin ?* " "•^nborhooc 
watch, 9) itmSSi^S^llSSSS't^T 11 "f rvic ««..«) lagiolativo 
">=roaaoo parantal/guardxan involvoaont in tha schools. 

Th. chair of th. task fore, on incraa.ad parantal involva..nt is 
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a parent, and tha principal and Parant Coordinator from Milaa Park 
ara both on tha task forca. Tha rola of thasa groups is ".. .to taka 
tha idaaa and concapts from tha Summit and dasign tha nacaasary 
stapa to make tha plans raality. Tha implementation groups ara 
encouraged to openly debate atrategies which will lead to a 
successful change process which will ultimately result in an 
improved school district. " (The Cleveland Summit on Education 
Midterm Report, February 9, 1991, p. 3). 

Informal Policies 

All three of the formal policies above: The Desegregation Remedial 
Order, Chapter 1, the Decentralization Plan as well as the action 
agenda of the Summit on Education facilitate parental and community 
involvement in schools. However, it is through informal policies 
that pervade daily school programs and activities that the spirit, 
the intent, of these formal policies is promoted or impeded. 
Leadership, or lack of leadership, in promoting school-community 
collaboration rests with the school principal whose daily actions 
signal acceptance or rejection of the intent of the formal 
policies. 

At Miles Park, the principal's actions set a tone for promotion of 
parental and community involvement as seen in her informal policies 
of: 

* Inclusion. She includes parents in all school activities 
including policy-making, as well as grant-writing. 

* Consultation. Parents are consulted about school activities, 
regulations, and school improvement strategies and programs. 

* Information-sharing. By means of newsletters, conferences, phone 
calls, and home visits, information is shared. 

* Acknowledgement. Contributions of teachers, parents, community 
volunteers and organizations are consistently acknowledged in 
reports, programs, ceremonies, newsletters, and informal 
conversation. 



STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMS 

Significant programs, activities and strategies at Miles Park 
demonstrate the implementation of formal and informal policies to 
promote parental and community involvement. 

Milee Park Elsaentarv School Parent 
and Community Prooraaa in Six Cafcaooriaa 

I. SCHOOL HBL9 FOR FaJCILIM 

* GED classes in the school 
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! £???!i t€r cla «»«« tor adulti 

* Child cure tor the above 

* ^ / program and all-day kindergarten 



ii. acmooL-ioo comnmieaTioii 

* Nawalattar 

* Taaehar/Parant confarancea 
Yearbook 



Educational aida who aakee hoaa viaita 
Studant handbook and achool rulaa 



III. 



FAMILY ULP TO* SdOOL AMD T1ACHMM 

i M^*!& M BU " €r • nriCh - nt Wr« '°r -ixty children 

* Claearooa voluntaara 

* Field-trip aaaiatanca 

* Breakfaet and lunch-room aides 

* Six educational aidaa froa the comaunitv 

* Paranta organize apacial faira analog?*- 

IV. FAMILY ZWOLVBOUT at LXARMIM ACTZHTZU AT IOM1 

V. nvOLTBOR n OOTBUOUKI AMD ADVOCACY 



* PTA 

* School Coaaunity Council 

* Clavaland Suaait on Education 



vi. eouMouTxoa an naum win m comtoiiitt 

• l° t ffT"iJ£T& n9 W' v °l«">t..r./a.ntor. 
PoUc.^^S2^"*" R *" t,tanC- - Muo - tlon ' " ith Cleveland 

NOTEWORTHY PROGRAMS 

Smug pnr<«h« tnt prmrnn 

iiWSJS^^ b * two educational 

aaaiatanca in curricuSa"- iVltn^ Pr AncApal ' 1 and teachers' 

1UM d « v «l°P»ent. The auaaer program grew out 
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of concsrn about poor reading scores two yssrs ago. Ths two parent 
aidas dacidsd to call all paranta of children with poor reading 
scores. Enlisting the assistance of teenagers to help with younger 
children, the parents developed a jchool and community progras for 
sixty-two children, K-6, for six weeks during the summer. Reading 
skills building, fisld trips to ths zoo, and other enrichment 
activities combined to bring about improved behavior along with 
higher reading scores. As they enthusiastically recalled the hard 
work in developing the program, and their joy in observing 
children's isproveaent, one parent observed: "Let children know 
what you expect of them, and you won't have any trouble 

Collabora tion to Proaota Family Litaracv 

Several churches, as well as businesses and organizations, have 
adopted the school, thereby providing various types of assistance 
including funds, equipment, materials, and volunteers. Sometimes 
the partners provide Batching funds as is the case with the 
school's receipt of a Reading is Fundamental (RIP) grant from 
Ameritech and the Smithsonian, and a local advertising company 
provided matching funds. RIF books related to African-American 
history were provided to children and parent in February following 
dramatic presentations by children in the auditorium of the Harriet 
Tubman Museum across ths street from the school. During my visit, 
parents, museum staff, and Cleveland Foundation staff were planning 
and oral history program for the neighborhood. In addition, Miles 
Park School will join ths Harriet Tubman Museum in developing 
programs with a school in Hudson, Ohio, the birthplace of John 
Brown. Children from both schools will study United States history 
of Ohio through the lives of two famous abolitionists. 



PROBLEMS AND BARRIERS 

A significant attribute of the Miles Park principal is her focus 
on goals and strategies rather than on problems and barriers. While 
acknowledging problems, she immediately mentions strategies that 
aha is discussing with parents and teachers to addreaa those 
problems. When acknowledging those problems over which she has no 
control, such as increasing economic difficulties for families in 
the school, she talks about ways in which the school might increase 
services for children and families. 

She recognizes that expansion in services usually means more work 
for teachers and she is aware that teachers are already stretched 
in terms in additional tins spent in outreach to families. She is 
therefore conscious of finding ways to "keep teachers with me" in 
working with parents and the community and not have them view 
outreach as ever expanding work for which they are unprepared and 
unrewarded. Problems are therefore avoided through consistent 
consultation and action by consensus. 

A major problem that the principal cited is that of student 
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aobility which is * problem throughout the system in low income 
trtit. Mi 1m Perk has 70-80* mobility each year. The principal 
raeantly reported that a major achiavamant of tha Education Summit 
vaa agreement on a cityvida policy that whan faailiaa mova within 
tha city, children will atay in tha achool in which thay ara placad 
and tha achool will arrange tranaportation for tha childran. Tha 
naw policy ia under review by the judge who iesued the Remedial 
Order because it involvea cone iderat ion of the current 
tranaportation policy. 

Another problem cited by the principal ie the fluctuation in 
achievement teet acoree that haa occurred in the 5th grade during 
the peat four years while other gredee have shown fairly steady 
improvement. Students' academic achievement is a major priority so 
the ecoree are carefully monitored each year. 



ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 

The Mi lea Park Elementary School caae presented above provides the 
opportunity to conaider propoaitiona regarding the complex 
interaction between policy formulation and implementation. 
Following ia a discussion of four propositions relating to this 
complexity. 

Tha Cflnltmttnt and Skill of tha Principal and Factor* Influencing 

school Qutrmifih 

School outreach to parent* and community is an undertaking that 
requires edditional time and effort in busy school schedules, 
therefore, outreach muat be a priority concern or it is unlikely 
to be aucceaaful. 

Parental involvement may be mandated by court orders, legislation 
or reguletiona. Funds may be available to promote parental 
involvement aa ia evident in the revieed Chapter 1 provisions. 
However, little parental involvement or community collaboration 
will occur if principals are not committed to the idea. 

Even with commitment, some principala find outreach presents 
overwhelming preeeuree of time and expended expectations from 
teachers perente and community participants. The Miles Park 
principal providea an example of an administrator who works 
successfully amid theee preeeuree. Her aucceaa ie related to a 
number of factors of commitment and action. Highlighting her 
management atyle may illustrate significant factors that promote 
her eucceee: 

She ie well informed. She knows how the educational system works 
at Federal, state, and local levela and how to make it work for her 
achool and the broader community. Diverse public and private 
funding eourcee are pursued for programs of instruction, 
enrichment, drug-prevention, equipment, in-service training, and 
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expansion of family involvement in school activities. Sha attends 
confsrancss and other progress providing information about 
resources end eheres information with eteff end perente about 
diverse resources they might pursue to accomplish their goele. 

She delegatee. The ability to delegate authority and taeke and 
supervise the attainment of object ivee ie e epeciel skill that 
principals must master if they are to successfully expand outreach 
to parente and communities. Principal Foeter demonstrates her 
willingness to negotiete end share power with staff and parents. 
Parente initiate end direct programs and projects euch ee the 
summer enrichment program and the school yearbook. Perente write 
proposals and get programs funded. Parente attend meetings end make 
reports to staff and other perente. Six perente ere educational 
aidee who work with teachere in developing tutoring end other 
additional instructional aeeietence to children in en extended day 
program ae well ae in the classroom. 

She facilitatas. closely releted to delegetion is the ebility to 
facilitate goal attainment, to aeeiet people on committees end task 
forcee by providing information about resources end etretegiee. 
The Nilee Perk principal ie a skillful facilitator who helpe move 
individuale and committees with information, insight end 
suggestions; but she doesn't fssl that she' has to do it all 
hereelf . 

She collaboratee. School-Community collaboration in the inner city 
requires skill in working comfortably with people from diverse 
backgrounds who have often hed negative school experiencee. The 
ability to work with and learn from people from backgrounds 
different from one's own is e ekill that is not usually refined in 
teacher training programs. However, the Nilee Perk principal 
demonstrates great ekill in this area. Her comfortable styls of 
inclusion attracts people to the school. Therefore, e high school 
studsnt volunteers in the office on e free afternoon. The phys-ed 
teacher volunteers time after school to run a gymnastics program 
that ie eo successful that the etudente have performed et half-time 
at a profeeeional basketball game. Parents, community residents, 
businees people, and church leedere meet with her frequently to 
discuss idees, suggsstions, end etretegiee for school improvement. 

In eddition, shs collaboratee with community groups to gain 
additional human and financiel resources for the school. 
Busineeees, colleges, churches, and high school studente provide 
theee additional resources in collaborative efforts with the echool 
in tutoring, special thematic programs, drug awareneee and 
prevention, and instruction in science, math and Spanish. 

Federal. State, and Local Policy Mav Facili tate Parental and 
Community Involvement, but Principals' informal P olicies Cnatiiv 
Influence Implementation of Por»»l Efliifljej 

A significant aspect of the Miles Park principal's informal policy 
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i!Ii?!T^! PP o?* Ch i to UM of «tate and local edacational 

ff I f 115: w*.?? •* r ««ourcea on which aha can draw to naat 

£ hiSnliant SMi^ f " Ui " ln h « -chool. It 1. import 
to highlight thia attituda bacauaa aoaa principala in our aurvev 
appaar to viaw policiaa aa barriara that keep thinge ^Ztl 

5SE& iKeft Vlwl ? P° lici " " r..ourc.a, ? th. MUa. fSk 
principal identifiee and uaaa thoaa which aupport har achool's 

SPXJT " h€ COmbin " fUndin * SST variour5avala 
and typaa of policiaa to carry out program. 

S!J!iS tln ? ti ? n b ?J w *; n vi « win 9 policiaa aa barriara aa opposed to 
£??25 C V if iaport f« t *»c*uaa it alao deterainee tha direction of 
policy influence, civan tha viaw of policiea-ae-reaources, the 
f^ 1U J? C !Lf £ P° licy iB drained aa auch by tha achool'a goals 
and object Ives aa by higher authority -a eandate. and require*^ s 

•^rSi??•. ^0 ^h^ h :il^ 0 . 1, ^ g °^V in f ting ««• n " d « ° f children 
i ' Vi*i!f lM Pa f? P ri n°iP«l aought and received program 

eu^S? P° liCy 1#V#1 " and co «^in- the funding"? 

aupport prograa objectives. * 

f"S&iri nC i2* SI . ,Ch001 • """"l-wics Chapter 

l prograa and tha additional funds vara usad to hire six 

i!-^tl/ 0 L. t ?* fc S n) P' 0 ^" has enrolled over 100 parent! 

SSL.™ J?'^ ""^ yw " and for p «"y "f« Education 

hSS^S/^t.SZ^* h °*'. lMrnin 9 »ctiviti../Local funds have 
2.11 «^,{ fdr^ A, <, = OB P ut " r " ,nd <*•»••• «• held for adult, as 
bv col^Ti^™^™ 11 ,? °' r " U P" vid *0 program for adults 

£? n,11 "9 f f» several sources. By viewing policies as 

uSTfh^E,^?". b ify i * r »' <*• Principal i. ab l. to identify and 
use those policies which wor* for the school. 

J"*" article titled: "Classrooss Matter More Than Policies » 
Edward P.uly notaa that "The only aenaible way to judge in 
education policy i. to look at how it affects the daily live. It 
I"?}"'"* "tud.nt. in clas.roo.s .- ( Eduction «." "w.y- "°? f 

Lk.n - hv^Si?n«?il?" ,r r B h "? PP e rt P»"«i~" sre.l^te., actions 
taxan by principala to help teachers and students s<»n»>-i« <Z 

ZSS^K 0 **™? activit i-V Principal. S.£tl£c£ ll Y ^& 
±1*225 £*2 0a °?* collaboration between achool. and faiiliSa? i? 
JncXsiof t2Z£3! ° r to informal policies such as 

^wird'S^^^'i^V?' consultation, Acknowledgeaent which 

Poiifi". Bxaaplea of the Milea Park principal's 
inforaal policiaa in these areaa follow. 

orfi«?i°? II Par€nt " travel to other citiea and atates with the 
SoiJSif^ 1 t0 Pro^*" in other achoola and parents attend 

conferencea auch aa the Education Sue.it with her. tS axxena 

ed^SionSr^i!! 9 , In ^ition to sharing information about 
educational a^peraonal enrichaent opportunities, the principal 
StrltLiiT ^^i° n , ab ^ ut fl ohool policies, procedures, and 
atrategiea in ongoing discussion with staff, parents and the 
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community through a daily in-school newslstter and a monthly 
axtamal navalattar. 

Consultation — Staff and paiants ara conaultad in formal as wall 
as informal saatings ragarding suggastions for activities, 
strategies, and programs to achiava school goala and objactivas. 
Tha principal has a collaborativa manner, ao that in discussion 
with somaona about an iaaua, aha may auggsat including othars in 
tha diacuaaion to gat additional idaas or suggastions about tha 
issua. An obvioua advantaga ia that avaryona faals includad and 
knows thair idaaa will ba raapactad. That ia a vary important 
aspact of ralationahipa between achool authoritias and local 
communitias in tha innar city bacausa distrust is so common in 
thaaa ralationahipa. Inner-city parants and othar community 
raaidants with laaa aducation than achool authoritias oftan raport 
that they ara axcludad or thair idaas ara diaragardad in 
dacis ion-making about achool*. 

Acknowledgement — Acknowledgement of contributiona and achievement 
is a very aignif leant aapect of informal policy because it clearly 
signala reapect. The principal' a stateaenta in the newsletter, in 
informal converaationa and in formal meetings about the 
ccntributiona of parents, staff, and community people to the 
operation and promotion of achool activities sends a message of 
reinforcement about her attitude toward collaboration. 

Coherent p^yuM and Strategies ere Needed to Achiav the Goals 
of a Reaching Out School 

In order to develop effective programs to achieve goals, those 
goala must ba clearly stated, known and ahared by ataff and parents 
in a achool. School-wide goala articulated by principal, staff and 
parenta at Mi lea Park focus on three areas: improved atudent 
achievement in basic skills, increaaed parental involvement, and 
improving achool climate and decreaaing emotional barriers that 
impede academic progress for children. 

programs are developed to achieve these goals and the theme that 
reinforces the school goals is "Busy Bees" which is used on hall 
attendance and achievement charts, the yearbook and newsletters. 

Coherent programs to achieve school goals have been developed 
across the six categories of home-school interaction as discussed 
earlier. Outstanding features of these activities include a parent 
initiative in organizing a summer enrichment program for sixty- 
two children because of concern about poor reading acorea. 
Implemented with aaaistance in curriculum development from the 
principal and teachera, the parenta got tsenagera to help with 
younger children in reading skills development and field tripe 
for aix weeka during the aummer. 

Cross-grade project development is another feature of the program 
because teenagers are trained to serve as mentors for the 
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?jJ^?y y r * 5 ^ ? l m 1 * in • dru 9"Pravention and academic achievement 
t^^'SSSS^S rMid * nts Participate in the echool in diverse 
including e program in which senior citizens go to the 
school to provide oral history about the neighborhood. 

Funding for all these projects is provided by combining federal 
l0Cal PUbUC fUndS aa wal1 - ^usinesriSd ?o2SJt& 

Iful Oiftreach p»r«n»« Addrasse. Their M eed. P 11 
i lHtinCt in 555 Learning" Inrt ^. i pMrL 5JSlj v xAti 

*t , r * d * r "A» »t«t« and local lavala, fully support Doliev 4 a 
?I£ V &. ST-'i^Am?- •*»«*«■ to »road.„ y th. P $!ew of -.Xc^ 

M i.« r < .» T^i V ' In * "P 0 " in llUe February 

14, 1990, Lisa Jennings notes a proposal that: ' 

fam'w'Y^rt"?^*?*?? 1 " T J^i ir * "<=hool. to develop 

^oSi"f?icI?. t ^.t? co ""* nd " tion trom tt * CouncU of Chief state 

Schools collaborate with local governments, agencies 
industry to develop incentives for family involvement. 
The challenge of providing outreach that is re.oonaiva to i„ 

Softer ctt-:«* d , by *»* it- . pSJ^SSVaB^ 

SvTllihiii*v V? ?k for P* r " nt " to eddress their needs, the 

SSldSooi Y the^rid?,.^". ta PrOm0t% ho ~ 1 " rni "9 ! "Pare"! 
piweiTj^ludi™, lJ£££, 4i«covery program, and the child care 
program, including extended-day kindergartens to support families. 

Collaboration with outside agencies funded under Federal eta*. 
£2 FSlv P t 1 i^ i « <"P- Ci «"y the state jfiwSEic ' wtcVtion Inl 
staf f ino Thm ca\\^*h*itm+i P™**"-) Provide, expanded funding and 
S^'t."£,5Sfi3^&r~ • — comprehensive 

33SvLJrt 1 t2t* t |^L! W «. '^.J? to improvement of 

SEH* T COUld ta ,x P* nd « d through an individur'Le^'tulorina 
!S|Ir*coliul?it?? 1Unt "* r " ° OU -' e - « corporat^s^^e 
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•BUB ILntlVTJJtY SdOOL 
WAJIXMTOB, DC 

by Vivian R> Johnson 

Open claaerooss provida a continuous flow of sound to tha visitor 
to Shaad Elementary School in Morthaast Washington, O.C. Named 
for two African-American sisters, Alice and Brnastins Shaad, who 
aach taught in tha D.C. public schools for thirty yaars, tha 
aodarn facility is locatad in a rasidantial naighborhood. In 
addition to open classrooms, tha school ia opan to tha 
naighborhood through a number of outraach activitias. On Saturday 
sorninga onca a month, for axaapla, naighborhood residents can 
pick up $35.00 packagee of nutritionally sound grocariaa thsy 
hava ordarad for $13.00 in a program callad SHARE that is fundad 
by Catholic Charities and tha D.C. Racraation Department. 

Tha Bafora and After Cara program, alao provided by tha D.C. 
Racraation Department, provides child cara at the echool fros 
7:00 a.a. until 6:00 p. a. daily and all day when regular school 
is closed. The director of the Before and After Care program, 
though unpaid during school hours, chooses to r amain at the 
school during the hours when children are in school to hslp out 
in their claaaea and find out about curriculum so that he can 
help them with homework in the After Care program. X vieited the 
school the day after hie avarde banquet at which he gave a rose 
to every woman who attended and awards to children, parents, 
teachere, and staff at the school for their assistance in the 
program. 

Outreach to parente and community haa not alwaya been eo active. 
Brenda T. Richarda, the dynamic principal, says the turning point 
came when the school made a policy that parente come to pick up 
report cards. She eaid that aha waa looking for a way to increase 
parental involvement when shs became principal four years ago and 
found a PTA without such parental participation. As the only 
child of a principal in a one-room echool houae in a rural area 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, aha aaid shs watched her mother 
collaborate with familiee in carrying out echool activities and 
she believes that is the way schools and familiee ahould 
function. 

As a student at Howard University, Richarda was impressed by all 
the museums and other free activitiea in the District and she 
decided that ehe would do everything possible to help children 
and their familiee take advantage of those resources. The reault 
is an array of programs that include the "Parade of Arte" in 
which parente join their children end the etaff at cultural 
events at the Kennedy Center and a "Great Booke Seminar" for 
gifted and talented children who meet on Saturdays to discusa the 
classics. Also held on Saturday mominge is a monthly hands-on 
science and math class for 55 parente and children sponsored by 
the National Urban CoaUtion and the Shell Oil Company. 
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POLICY FRAMEWORK 



The D.c. Public schools have no formal aandate requiring parental 
SSli?^?!^ inv ?} va » ant in •ducation. Thara arerhowever some 
formal policiss which influanca participation. On the principals' 
avaluation instmmsnt, thara is a .action relating to parSnt 
D 5IScTS?: t d:!!f, CO,, " Un i ty P* rti ^P*tion. in sducati™ p!!*.. that 
SS?2«ff U dava i°P €ach yaar ' ia an indication of 

12 IZa !! 5° und * rtaJcan t0 «xP*nd this araa. Mid-ysar ratings 
and end-of-the-year raports include avaluation of principal, on 

S;«wLi n I°i V#a * nt i n l ~»i?y Participation, sothe instrument 
cSllabSJaSioS?** Planning and avaluation of home-school 

Siil^i*!? 1 *?? * ; valuat f°n« contain language about serving 

!. C }i*? : €Valuat } on of teachers in this area is not as 
axplicit as it is for principals. Explicit policy regarding 

K?^ ir ""*? ts in araa ara confined in Se union 

tiJJaS a yln* raquires taacfta ™ to seet with parents at P?A tour 

An additional reguiresent for teachers to seet with oarenta i« in 
tha Student Progress Plan which is part of "a promotion^ £lic\r 

SetiSS^wTtS^^r ^ tMCh€r ' (bsfore P tS: nix? S" * 

S tts^irld? youngaters in danger of being retained 

Chanter 1 and h«»h g ^ flrt 

IS2«J}n£°^ C i!!" regarding parent participation in two programs 
221 ^"V" ^ i 0 * 1001 a PP aar to have a substantial impact. 
S^uX2 P ?! r 1 , H#ad Start Programs require that parints be 
i2?i2 d#d ln aavaral wa y a * *nd the existsnce of thess program^ 

Kr^tS;/ 614001 - in addition ' vi.? t rSrr B ade 



School F oraal Pol^rtv 



SLS!S.*^ t * J, ! nt °i P hllo «°Phy contains language about the 
^^So«.2 U ^^ t0 Par ! n T* "* ^-Onity. The policy 
com to -S^?%?^ atata ^?^ i " that P«r«nts are required to 
cose to school to pick up childrsn's report cards three of th- 

^n^ a S? rtin ? P^ 100 *' Principal Richard^ged thiS change in 
policy when shs case to the school four years ago in ord« to 
r^"* ^^f 1 P a rticipation. When parents c2me So piS ll 

"P 0 ^^"' thera ara othar avant » including Childress P 
recitations, an art display, and door prizes. 
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Informal Policy Contax^ 



Informal, but vary influential policy operatee in tha District 
school* proaoting parental and community outreach through awards 
and ceremonies. The outgoing Superintendent included a 
parent/ community relations award among those presented to 
administrators at an annual awards event. Recipients of this 
reward were recommended by parenta and community residents of 
their schools, in addition, principal* • ability to get volunteers 
to assist in schools is recognized aa an important achievement 
and is one of the items that the Shaed principal notea aa an 
important component on the principals evaluation inatrument. 
She noted thi.t special invitations are prepared to distribute to 
volunteers for a yearly ceremony in which they are thanked and 
varioua awarda are preaented. 

Principal's Infor mal Policy 

The principal's participation in community events and attendance 
at community aeetinga repreaenta informal policy that influences 
school -community relatione, m addition to attending theae eventa 
heraelf, aha aaka teachers to repreeent the school if ehe cannot 
attend and therefore encourages teacher-outreach. Outreach is 
alao encouraged by inclueion of diveree community groups in 
school activitiee auch aa Trinity College profeeeore and atudenta 
in varioua echool activitiee including counseling and the arta. 

Two other informal policiee are eignificant in the echool. one is 
the principal's policy of peraonal contact with parenta to 
request that they call other parente to ehare information and the 
other ie the policy of greater inclusion of custodians in the 
life of the school. One custodian is a photographer and on his 
lunch hour, he teaches photography to a group of boys. This type 
of inclusion is important because it signals willingness to 
include staff who are not often involved in curricular activities 
and the signal sends an important meaaage that diverae 
participation in the echool ia welcome. 

Three Citvwida Organizations 

The District of Columbia haa no effective formal mandate that 
requires neighborhood school councils. The word "effective" is 
important in thia context, because the Executive Director of the 
Washington Lawyers' Committee for Civil Righte pointed out that 
during the early 1970 'a, two auch councila were mandated by the 
D.C. School Board for the Adam* -Morgan and Anacoatia 
neighborhoode. The School Board then attempted to mandate 
neighborhood councile for all schools, but: "... all of the 
councils have fallen into diauee." Inatead, there are three 
independent and effective citywide advocatea for parent 
participation in the Dietrict: Parente United, Waahington Parent 
Group Fund and, Waahington Lawyere Committee For Civil Righte 
Under Law. 
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An advocacy group that started in 1980 aftar a budgat crises, 
this group now has rapraaantativas in about 130 of tha 3 80 
schools. While thay ara not part of tha formal school structure, 
they are reported to be influential in advocacy efforts for 
school improvement. 

Washing ton Par ant Croup Fyi nfl 

Operating outside the formal school system, but successful in 
promoting parent participation in it, this group receives funds 
from the businesses and foundations to further parental 
participation in schools and to provide enrichment activities for 
children and families. 

The Shaed principal reports that there are two parent 
representatives in the school who meet when needed to determine 
what funding to apply for and to help monitor the expenditure of 
funds received. They also attend quarterly meetings of the citv- 
vide Parent Group Fund. 

Washington Lawyers gpjalfcj&s j for civil Riohfca undar Law 

This legal and research arm of tha organization repreaented the 
two neighborhood achool boards which had mandated community 
councils: Adams-Morgan and Anacoatia. It continues to provide 
pro-bono advice for D.C. schools and to engage in research and 
advocacy activitiee in support of school improvement. In 
providing pro-bono legal aaaiatance for Shaed parents, a 
volunteer attorney ia currently assisting in a suit against a 
local retailer for non-delivery of achool uniforms. 

STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMS 

Shaed Elamantary school Paren t and Go— unl+y 
Involvement Program in aiv cataooriaa 

I. sohool lelp for Families 

* Before and After-care: Before and after-school care 
funded by D.C. Recreation Dept from 7:00 a.m. until 6:00 
p.m. and all day when achool is closed. Dinner is 
provided and a monthly meeting of parents is held. 

* Zf 8 ^? " a cooperative buying program funded by Catholic 

iff * nd D,c - R « c *eation in which familiee pay $13.00 
for a $35.00 bag of nutritionally sound groceries. 

(All of the activities below represent school help for 
families because they provide Saturday learning activities 
ror children and in some cases for parents as well.) 
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* Hands-on science program 

* Trips for parents and tsachers to cultural events. 

* "Great Books'* seainar in which fifth and sixth graders 
meet bi- weekly on Saturdays to discuss the classics. 

II. Sohool-Koms communication 

* One third to one half of the staff makes hose visits, 
including all third and sixth grade, Head Start and 
special needs teachers. 

* Parent-school conferences and regular report cards. 

* School handbook, fliers, announcements, and an activities 
calendar. 

III. Family Help for the School and Teachers 

* Wednesday Martial Arts Program 

* Parents and retired conmunity people volunteer in classes, 
for field trips, and special events. 

* Shaed Parent Group Fund representatives raise funds and 
monitor distribution for special programs. They wrote 
proposals to the Washington Parsnt Group Fund to secure $2 
for each $1 raised by Shaed parents. 

IV. Parent Involvement in Learning activities at Home 

Other than those activities which involve students and parents 
in learning activities at school which may continue at home, 
there are no specific activities that are designed for home 

learning. 

V. Involvement in Governance and Advocacy 

* Active PTA which is a strong advocate with the community 
and the central administratis a in requesting changes for 
school improvement. 

* Chapter 1 and Head Start parent groups involved in 
advocacy to assist and improve service delivery. 

* Neighborhood Advieory Council for the "SHARE" food 
purchasing program. Policies include unlimited number of 
purchases per family. Approximately 155 persons are 
served. 



vi. Collaboration with the Community 

Outreach in this area is especially impressive because of the 
range of activities and organizations involvsd. 

* In "Our Volunteer Efforts," children from the school 
volunteer in various activities to raise money for the 
Red Cross and the Eastsr Seal campaigns. In addition 
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SSJSKy?"*"* Ea ' t#r b * Sk * ta for ""i 0 ' citizens in the 

* "Know to Say Ho" and "SMAD," two national druo awareness 

III ^!5iS.H aining for «tudanta. National Kiwanis clubs 
i w • sponsor . 

* ^fF 0 ??" Howar ? University and University of District 

o^SSSrl^'i ^ - MC ?9nition of ^^SJTSSi of 
grandparente in young peoples' livss. A Grandparents • 

SilSti? propoS€d whAch wU1 incl *»* ■P*cial oros"age 

* wfil!f!!! , ;„ C i Ub " - Bisorthly club aeetings with the 

?!5f°?° li i* n Polic « facilitate biweekly leadership 
training for et-riek youth, *««i«ranxp 

* i "U??? r of P hurc 5 €s in the area work with the school in 
special evente end have monthly "Great Potential" 

iIT2S?Ii2 n J!. iS 5t £ and 6th m addition there 

nJJSSTL^^^ Pf 0 **?* of aorning activities 

* J*2£?T^L5? the churches in July end August. 

Project ie planned in which parents will work with 
Sffi%oU'4:. fUnd€d by Sponsors includl!; g With 

NOTEWORTHY PROGRAMS 

l^S^l ?«°^ k £*?S!: r S ip "t**, Trinit V college, which is 
r^. of \^i~r^£ri£?„; Ch °? 1 ; Th * ? o11 *9« Provid.. a wide 
individual^ !L 11 !I incl «< 1 "i intarns in math and scianca, 

tha Pr aa id«n*« > wl*!? _! . Pr i nc ipa 1 Richards was tha racipiant of 

activity f : r c :^ sjss^^ 2is&£V£sr$fc 

Afterachoni inn —tTinl n Y T . i n mln p AgUvJLJalfla 

%^a^r&^*S%r«^ "VSandTon^^ 

ksssv*. K^y o ^rf5r°pi^ri:.;, trip ? <? cuiturai 

S^^SSSZ^^ ™- • Hadnasday S ' ^ 

lni*™i.Cf!? «ftar school for 40 studenta and is 

instru«antal in advocacy on bahalf of tha schoSl anS to tha 
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larger coaaunity and tha eantral adainiatration. 



PROBLEMS AND BARRIERS 

Tha probleaa and barriara notad by tha principal ralata to tha 
naad for additional tiaa and ataff to expand aarvicaa in response 
to aocial problaaa that ara intanaifiad by tha currant aconoaic 
criaia. Sha notaa tha following problaaa in thia ragard: 

1. Inaufficiant ataff: no vice principal bacauaa tha achool has 
fawar than 600 atudanta. 



2. Escalating aocial problaas, aconoaic, drug-re la tad, and tha 
fact that 50% of criaaa in tha city ara in tha ward whara tha 
achool ia located. 



3. Lack of adequate aupport nervicea (She haa gotten counaeling 
servicee froa the Trinity College Paychology Departaent, but tha 
need ia greater than available aervicee) . 

4. Inadequate tiae to network with coaaunity agenciea, call 
parenta, write proposals, aake additional contacte, and provide 
faaily aupport aervicee. 

In addition to the probleaa and barriara aentioned above, a aajor 
problaa at the achool ia the fact that sixth grade atudanta* 
achiaveaent acorea went down in reading, aath, acience and aocial 
studies froa the 1988-89 to the 1990-91 achool year. 



ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 
Context. Ta miaa 7 . straff M 

Shaed ia a achool that is trying to address baaic human needs as 
well aa baaic educational naeda. Tha programs in which faailiaa 
receive food baskets froa churches, and the Saturday SHARE 
program in which coaaunity reaidanta can purchase $35.00 worth of 
food for $13.00 are exaaplaa. The current economic criaia haa hit 
the area vary hard. Along with aconoaic probleaa there are 
probleaa of criae and drugs. 

In order to address the needs of fa*iliee, the principal, 
teachers, other staff and parente ere work ng to aake shaed a 
coaaunity achool which draws on the strengths of the coaaunity 
and its human and organizational resources to provide services 
and learning activities for children and their faailiaa. 
Therefore, an extensive array of enrichaent activities uaing 
local resources operate in or through the achool before and after 
regular achool houra aa wall aa on weekenda and in tha summer. 

While not a formal policy, the active demonatration of anchoring 
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the school in the coaaunity as a resource for faailiee conveys a 
powerful aeeeage of concern and commitment. A critical faatura of 
tha aeeeage is tha recognition of positive attributes end 
valuable resources in e coaaunity that is often portrayed 
negetively beceuse of the high incidence of criae and 
drug-related probleas. 

The aeeeage ie eleo closely connected to the principals inforaal 
policy of coaaunity participation through attendance and epeaXing 
at churches, civic organizatione, and neighborhood events. When 
she cannot attend, she asks teachere to repreaent the school, in 
addition, rapresentativee of neighborhood groups are velcoaed 
into the school as speakers, volunteers, and members of 
governance groups. 

At the level of daily school activity, the influence of formal 
policy, while providing context, ia not ae obvious nor as 
powerful ee the influence of the inforaal policies which raflact 
principals' end teachers' ettitudee about the iaportance of 
parent and community involvement in schools. At shaed, the 
inforaal policy of school personnel's participation in community 
activities and drawing diverse elements of the community into the 
school reflect a positive ett.itude toward outreach. 

Severe 1 espects of the school's context demonstrate why the need 
for additional assistance provided by outreach is critical for 
the achievement of success for all chi:&ven. 

In en area with a large number of children in need of special 
services, there ie no counenling staff and no vice-principal. 
Local policy peraite the addition of a vice principal based on 
numbers only and the school ie under 600 students and is 
therefore not eligible for e second administrator. Counseling 
support has been enlisted through outreach, to the Trinity 
College peychology department and to a retired social worker who 
volunteers et the school and makes referrale to a family center. 
Need clearly exceeds capacity. 

The school has primarily open classrooms. Additional adults are 
required to eesist saell groups of studente end reduce 
distinction in the open eettinge. since there are few private 
asttings in the school in which students can receive individual 
or saall group assistance, most of this activity occurs in large 

ST!f* Z}?5 Iot ? ° f activit V- Additional tutors and aides to 
work with children in alternative areas would help to expand th 

i2?:T?» i° nal P r °9 raa - Parhape a group of atudents froa nearby 
Trinity College could be trained to provide this service. 

?.J?l? r . P f° bl#11 in *?• ■ cho ° 1 which the need for additional 

assistance even greater ie that achievement teet scores fell in 

TXS^^fS^i*"^ an ? • ocial » tudi *« ^ <*r*de , ix from 
1988-89 to 1989-90. The major strategy to address this problem 
has been to increaee aaaietance to etudenta by bringing in all 
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resource elements in the community including: parents, collage 
students and professors, organizations, churches, civic groups, 
civic leaders, police, and retired persons. 

The idea is to create a helping community that Batches the 
concern and talent in the area with the needs of students and 
families. The school, therefore, has an array of programs and 
activities sponsored by community groups. Results of 1990-91 
achievement tests will determine whether or not the strategy is 
successful. 

A second strategy proposed by the principal is to begin a CEO 
class for parents, she said that there are many more younger 
parents now than there were a few years ago and often in need of 
basic education. She therefore believes that a GEO program would 
both assist the parents and be a step toward the development of 
home learning activities which aren't now part of school-home 
collaboration. Certainly the fact that all teachers in grades 
three and six as well as Head start and special needs staff are 
currently making home visits could be a great reinforcement for 
home learning activities. 

Home learning activities would expand the program of home-school 
collaboration and the principalis informal policies within four 
significant components that reflect a positive attitude toward 
parental and community involvement. These components are: 

* Information-sharing through newsletters, fliers, phone calls, 
hose visits, and attendance at local events to promote outreach 
and broaden the network of knowledgeable parents and community 
residents who sight contribute to school improvement for 

children. 

* Inclusion of parents and community residents along with 
teachers in a broad range of school activities such as planning, 
evaluation, fund-raising, proposal writing, instruction, 
governance, and program development. 

* Consultation with teachers, parents, and community residents 
about strategies and programs to achieve social and academic 
success for all children. Outreach to the Trinity College 
psychology department for counseling services is an example of 
this informal policy. 

* Acknowledgement of the outreach activities and collaborative 
work of teachers, parents and community volunteers in written 
documents as v*sll as awards ceremonies and programs is also part 
of the principal's informal strategy. 

While these informal strategies combine to promote school-parent- 
community collaboration; a comprehensive approach to academic 
improvement seems to be called for to isprove students' 
achievement in basic skills. Given the principal's interest in 
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developing basic skills program* that include parents, perhaps an 
Evan Start program would be a useful model for the school to 
consider because it vould provide a sore comprehensive strategy 
°* basic skills development for parents and children with a 
single funding source. The skills program could be worked into 
the "community school" approach now underway at the school by the 
inclusion of after-school, Saturday and summer classes for 
parents and children. 

Given the pressing need to find approaches that improve 
children's academic achievement, the school might also consider a 
very focused program in reading and sath in which all the staff, 
parents and volunteers work with children in a concerted manner 
on specific skills dsvslopssnt with careful monitoring and 
evaluation. This approach would reinforce the communal spirit 
that is developing in the school and connect it to a 
comprehensive and well-focused developmental program for academic 
improvement. 
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MARTIN LUTHER IIM3, JUNIOR 
L1IODLI SCHOOL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

by Mick Dcnohue 
and Patricia Buroh 

INTRODUCTION 

The Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle Schools sits, as many schools 
do, like a puzzle before those who would enter. The "main 
entrance** rests high above the sidewalk, a defiant acropolis shut 
tight to deter the abrasive elements that threaten the school — 
gangs and the violence that comes with them. These uninviting 
front doors tell the approaching visitor, "There is another way 
in — Good luck finding it.** Careful investigation discovers a 
worn sign, pointing to an "entrance" around the corner. The word 
"Parents" is barely visible at the top. A short trip around the 
side reveals the portals, plain and green, and the search for the 
doorbell begins. There is little that would tell the untrained 
eye that this was more than a seldom used fire exit, however like 
many of this city's schools this is the true "sain entrance." 

Once insids, the school seems like many others — possibly a bit 
quieter — but still brown-glossy bricked, student's work out on 
the walls. The cool air is a refreshing benefit of the ancient 
rock solid design. 

This is where the commonalities with other schools end. 
Immediately upon entering the office, there is an uncommon air of 
reception. The secretary quickly acknowledges the visitors' 
presence and offers a seat. A prominent sign reads "The King 
United Can Never Be Defeated." 

The Beginning 

Many people refer to the principal of this school as the driving 
and originating force behind its bold and successful efforts to 
engage parents. The principal, Steven Leonard, echoes the 
statement posted in the offices strongly and often. He is i firs 
advocats of parent involvement, and yet when he came to the 
school in 1986 a base of positive experience with parents had 
been laid. 

In 1983, a small school-within-a-achool experiment called "New 
Horizons," in which four class "clusters" formed the core of the 
program, was instituted at the King. A basic tenet of that 
program was a strong connection between families and the school. 
A newsletter and phone calls between hose an school were regular 
features. Some of the staff, not all, had ssen first-hand the 
benefits of connect 'ng with families as a way of making a 
difference for students. So when Leonard joined the school as 
principal, the scene was set for a continued focus on parsnt 
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POLICY FRAMEWORK 
Llk« all achoola, tha King axiata in a awirl of Fad.r.i 

it tt2 9 Kin,! h0 " , °™ al P 01 " 1 " that i-P»ct%ar.nt l^oly—nt 
For— 1 P"'<n1«1 
Tha Cou rt QEdlT 

i?tiur 4 CarritJ rt .2t.w?.ES; ^°ST. D *?i' r *' >tion ord «"' ^9* J- 

r^iint^^-acn^i^pi;.;? bi^tfSfSEi 1 ; -sr to 

Chantai- 1 

■oniaa say uaathair eh!,*-!?? 2! 5 aligibla for fraa lunch 
aatariala and othar aundry itaaa and activitiaa. 



^^.^•^'piS'wS'd^^' ^^-tion atatut. 

.rfo^ 

Minority Support? At^Riak "S*? 1 "'' Itoth - Linguiatic 

HnricnJnt ^^^^2^^^.^, cultur.X 

^ii5-SSrSo2?' , S«i^ 1 5 0 fUnd ' Ho - B«. school- 
it. LUiaoTjiiiSo"? " Wer * U '* d P ri »«ily to fund 
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Chapter 188 



In 1985, the Massachusetts Lsgislaturs passsd ths Public School 
Improvement Act (Chapter 188). This legislation was designed to 
stimulate educational improvement on a statewide basis. Chapter 
188 provides, among other things, that any school seeking monies 
from the School Improvement Fund establish a School Improvement 
Council (SIC) in order to assess needs and thus justify requests 
for aid. The King maintains an SIC — which is incorporated into 
its other governance bodies — and receives less than $1,000 a 
year through this act. 

A Carnaaie School 

The King is a "Carnegie School." This means they receive state 
monies to support their activities as a "site-based management 
school." These funds are made available through Chapter 188 of 
1985. These activities include the convening of a school-site 
governance council. Parents, teachers, administrators, and 
community members sit together on this council and formulate 
school -based policy. The program was formally adopted by the 
state in 1985 and went into effect in 1986. The King has 
received about $30,000 a year through this program. 

Controlled Choice 

Boston is in the third year of a controlled choice plan that 
allows families to select their top three choices from among 
their "Zone's" schools. The city is divided into four zones: 
three geographic — that include most of the elementary and 
middle schools — and one citywide zone for the high schools. The 
four zones have different racial guidelines that match their 
population. Each student entering the Boston Public Schools 
signs up for at least five schools within his or her zone. 
Assignments are made through a three-round lottery intended to 
insure that the zone racial guidelines are set. 

School-Based Management /Shared Dec is ion-Making f SBM/SDM) 

The current contract between the Boston Teacher's Union (BTU) and 
the school department (Court Street) provides for the voluntary 
adoption of School-Based Management/ Shared Decision-Making 
(SBM/SDM) by those schools wishing to do so. 

while implementation was delayed almost a year because of legal 
actions concerning the awarding of contracts systemwide, schools 
were finally "brought on board," in the words of one Court street 
official, in the spring of 1990. The King was one of the first 
eighteen schools to adopt SBM/SDM. 

The agreement provides that each school have a specific 
proportion of parents and teachers serve on a governing board. In 
the King's case, this means that six teachers and four parents 
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•it with the principal as official school-site council members. 

SBM/SDM in Boston is still in its formativs stagss. Ths 
incentives for participating schools include some flexibility of 
5JSj2?i P E?5 - S rM i authority to allocate some of the school's 
22Si.«5?f!I a ? d a S5?!? to a ^ r01 ' in 9 array of training 

} ? I * n * d<iition to these sore formal perks, ths 
S^^"^!"^ °"* r -chocls ths advantage of community 
participation in decision-making. 

"The King Unifd wp l M «v«r B „ Dmfmtki , mA m 

This homegrown motto is the central policy of this school's 
community. The phrase strikss a rasonant chord, unity is the \ 
loudest note of that chord. -The King- means everyoni parent^ 

b"iiiss"^Ae?? lini * tr * t0rS ' • tud#nts ' <5°»*nity iriendS, and ' 
This Positive Learning Knviron^^ 

This phrass is prominsntly displayed in the principal's office 
^« 9 5°^ A corollary is that "all ShildrSn 

can learn." These two messagss are repeated fraquently. 

Inform! EQjjglej 

J?^™^^?^*"^' 0 ^ 1 " there are a myriad of 

"informal*' policies that influence the school's operations. These 

E.ea SSL^ ' P ^ trU ? ° f I?™ 1 ' " tat *' loca^ and .Shoo?! 
£l£!5#?2?l} n ' l\* m "V 00 * rm informal and most often 

"unofficial- and largely unwritten, listing them is problematic 

inta£i ~?i5?i 1 °ri n * l l / J^nning li.Jof schoSl^St^ct 
«5 S^J policies that affect parent involvement efforts at all 
of Boston's schools, not just the King. an 

Ask Eoxglaanisj p-»nsr Th^n PBnf,ftff1pn 

™?^ a J!? Van ? ot J**/S°* in Boston has come the above informal 

n^-o2 , 0 ?i^ r€ S tiV l ha \ b#€n •rticulated "off the record"™ a 
n ?*^ r „ of «chool department personnel, including those most 
clossly connected wxth the coordination of the program. It 

KJfu^^ 11 : mY "~ not i« tenS^or approving 

^^S'ttSL?^' " y ° U ^ and ^ don't P Sork, n9 

Gentl— n'« Agr MB1tn ^ ff 

w^v^!L P ^? U i!J 4 inf ; r ~i, P0licy is that °* "looking the other 
EkL^2 °' ~^i n 9 "gsntlemen's agreements." For example, when 
asked if a particular school would loss a staff position because 

worSr C r::^idS in :^* aain ? •"° rt -' a Pro-inent^ntrS; TtflcV 
Mrs w^ Sn^k lL y °+JV •°»* t Jin» new and it doesn't cost 
more, we will look the other way" when it comes time to excusing 
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Evrv Rnyyool V rf T TtfftTlf 

raductlon. . l.ttS ciSS^ h :.5ST5 " 'ST. 0 ' bud ?» t . 
• certain tier of teaching B^«J-I-i-f T* 9 £ or th- <li«aolution of 
another group of tMcherS il i° nal "-. Thi " r «1"«"t caae froa 
it -a dog .at do,.- In wor<U of on « Principal, "Now 

axpactad to aSSra i^jZuZ^SSSEFSi " Ho * «" «chool. ba 
av.U.bl.?., pl . ad . .„ ^en'Sd^'ivr^" 0 ""1. »o„. y 



STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMS 
comaunity-school colla^raUonV cate 9ori«. of family- 

K i ng Partnt nnd Cpmiunlfv inv Q iv», 1T1t PrnTr [ |M 

I. School Halp for Families 

* Parent education workshops 

* social ssrvics rsfsrrals 

* Homework Hotlinss 

* H^I C 5??^ Child om for v i«iting parsnts 
a«i.^° r Pr09ra> f ° r ^onic'tSrdini:. and academic 

* EFfMST CMtar f0rB CO " °< ^e King., r.sourcas 
II. School-Home Communioatioa 

* regularly updated ~r«t L.!,S hon * C * U to ">* •chool) 

* phone calla by achool ataff aa naadad 

StTSSSS? ^ dl " lln ' -t-rSJt reach.. ,n hOB . 8 
III. Family Help For Schools And Teachers 

* Participating and attending schools avents 
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* volunteering in the classroom 

* tutoring students 

* fundraieing 

* reeehing out to other parents 

* helping on field trip 

* volunteering with office tasks 

IV. involvement is Learning Activities At lone 

* a lending library 

* prepared materials for parents to uss at hone 

* workshops on how to uss those nsterials 

* a hone-based Read-Aloud program 

V. involvement in governance Decision-Making and Advocacy 

Starting with the New Horizone initiative in 1983, continuing 
with their participation ae a Chapter 188 eponsored School 
Improvement Council and Carnegie School, and culminating with 
their involvement with Boston's vsrsion of School -Based 
Management/ Shared Decie ion-Making (SBM/SDM) , the King has a 
long history of including parents as dscision-nakers. 

* School Parent Council (SPC) 

* a Bilingual Parent Advisory Council (BPAC) 

* school-sits council 



VI. Collaboration and Exchange With The community 

* buoinees partnerehipe with the Shawaut Bank of Boston, 
Coopere and Lybrand - providee tutore, mentors, and pen pals 
as wsll ss occaeional generous support of large capital 
venturee euch ee e new IBM conputer lab. 

* collaboration with Spaulding and Slye conetruction firm - 
teechee the kide about how buildings are made 

* col lege/ univereity collaboration: 60 Harvard Business School 
graduates work one on one with epecial education students 

* collaboration with community based organizations: The Boys 
and Girls Club, Roxbury Multi-Service Center, Alianza 
Hispana, Inqui linos Boricuas sn Accion (Puerto Rican Tenants 
Association), Roxbury Comprehensivs Community Health Center, 
Boston Youth Development Center, the Hiepanic Office of 
Planning and Evaluation's (HOPE) Talent Search, and the H I 
Have A Dream" program that funds some students' collage 
education . 
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NOTEWORTHY PROGRAMS 
Paranta Can*«r - Tha Cantar of Activity 

A small, but well-used Parents' Office is the center of parent 
involvement activities. The office is locatad right near the 
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principal's office because sany visitors want to seat with the 
principal first. The office's location conveys a message that 
parent involvement is high up in prior it iss at the Kirg. 

The office is hone to many - not just parents - at the King. Old 
couches and a sicrowave provide a cozy and inviting atmosphere. 
The smell of popcorn entices even the most leery of visitors. 
But, the office is sore than just a verm place for parents to 
hang out. The office has a telephone, file cabinets, a 
conference room, and lots of aatarials and resources for parants 
to take home. This sakas ths Parants office a real office that 
encourages parents to become an integral part of the inner 
functioning of the King. 

The Parents' Office grew out of a principal's vision and the 
dedication of a staff member to r«ach out to as sany parants as 
possibls. This well-organized, charismatic Parsnt Liaison— Mrs. 
Jackis Burnett— visited the hoses of every studsnt to find out 
how to reach more families. Soon, it became obvious that a 
special placs was nssdsd in thm ■ehool that was reserved for 
parents . 

On any given day Mrs. Burnett, a seemingly tireless, ever- 
optimistic worksr, can be found helping a parent with a school 
department form, finding someone to translate, helping a 
particular studsnt, planning a classroom volunteer program with 
teachers, calling and visiting hoses of those who frequently miss 
school and, most importantly, engaging others in the name of 
parent involvement. "We try and connect with parents by being 
part of their solution rathsr than part of thsir problem." 

Through ths Parants' Offics, activs parants havs sngagsd ths 
surrounding community to become more involved in school. For 
example, a group of parents wsnt to Shawsut bank to snlist thsir 
help with finding the school mors cosputsrs. Sosstisss ths 
community pitchss in as in ths cass with a visiting nurse who 
arranged to have 7th graders immunized for free when she 
discovsred that many of them did not have health insurance. Mrs. 
Burnett points out that whils there are examples of coordination 
with ths community, mors could be done but sore initiative has to 
corns from ths community. 

Parant-T«*eh« T panning M»«Hng fl 

Oyer ths past ysars, the King School has been restructured into 
clusters where educational planning decisions ars mads. Future 
plans at ths King include bringing parents into this planning 
procsss. A nsw clustsr called, "Can't Touch This," has been 
funded by the League of Schools Reaching out. This clustsr would 
includs three regular sixth grads homerooms, thrss special 
education homerooms, ons "advanced work" homeroom, and a seventh 
grade homeroom. 
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Parents will be involved in discussions about "curriculum, 
instructional sods Is, group dynaaics and paar pressure, and atudy 
hebite" (from school's proposal) . Participation by paranta will 
be expanded by holding informal meetings in people's hoses. 
Participants will alao be encouraged to participate by rewarding 
them in a number of ways. For example, parents assuming a role in 
finding topics that are interesting to parents or who keep 
parents informed about discussions would be paid a stipend. 
Another example is giving parents, who attend meetings, discounts 
on movies and other entertainment or for clothing. 



PROBLEMS AND BARRIERS 

Staff and parents can quickly identify a number of barriers to 
increasing parent involvement. 

Some are general problems including time — or the lack of it 

due to employment requirementa, other prioritiea auch aa food, 
clothing, health, and survival. More concretely, the abaence of 
telephone service in many hoaee reducea the school's ability to 
r *? ch i OUt * Fac *" to "'«c« encountera are aaen aa crucial to 
building the kinda of relationahipa necessary for real inclusion, 
these are often proceeded by a phone call. Thua, viaita are uaed 
if no other communication ia possible and/or effective. However, 
with limited resources there are just so many visits the school 
can sake. 

Another perceived barrier, as one parent put it, is "teacher 
closed-aindedness or unwillingnsss to be more open to parents 
coming into the school with a 50-50 attitude on thinga other than 
bake aalea." While there ia a fire school-based policy that 
insists on parent involvement, the reality ie that many teachers 
are at ill lukewarm about paranta playing a greater role. 

While many paranta are connected at the King, there are pockets 
of those who still are not. Parente of apecial education students 
communicate with their reapective teachera, but they are not part 
of the larger community ae much as some would like. 

1 VL* V ** altnv and Spanish bilingual families than 
there could be attending the school. Leonard would like to see an 
increaee in theee populations and has hope via the choice program 
mandated by law and subsequent recruitment process. 

Visions 

When aaked about hopea for the future, in terms of parent 
involvement the anewer waa eiaple yet sweeping. "We would like to 
SIE-E^ P?^, in volvad." Having more special education 
parente involved in particular was also mentioned. 

Another hope waa to have "someone in school who could coordinate 
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services that would meet tha needs of the 'whole child.' " This 
person would provide full-tiae assistance, information and direct 
service in the name of social service agencies. They would be 
located at the school and could address "real life issues such as 
AIDS nnd gang violence." 



ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 

In less than a decade, the Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School 
has been transf oread into a local success story. Marks of 
achievement are everywhere. The number of students retained in 
grade been lowered to about ten percent. Suspensions have dropped 
by one third. About thirty-five percent of etudents score at or 
below the fortieth percentile on the Basic Skills Teat. All this 
at a time when overall scores in Massachusetts are declining. 

For Leonard and other members of the school community, the 
success of the school — measured by success of individual 
students — can be attributed to one thing: family and community 
involvement. While acknowledging the simplicity of solution, 
Leonard stresses that parent and community outreach remains "one 
of urban education's toughest challenges." 

under Leonard's leadership, the school is building a 
comprehensive parent involvement program. Unlike many schools 
with a narrow range of activities, the King supports and engages 
the help of families and community acroas a wide spectrum of 
ways. 

The Parent Office is the hub of a program which reaches into 
classrooms through parent involvement in curriculum planning; 
joining forces with the community through partnerships with 
churches, etc; and with families through a home visitor program. 
The school philosophy defines a clear mission: "All children can 
learn. It is the responsibility of parents, educators, and the 
community to work together to teach them." 

The compreheneiveneee of the King's program is impressive given 
the fact that it exists in en environment where there are a 
number of serious problems including the following factors. The 
school is geographically isolated. It is part of a neighborhood 
which is described by Leonard as "deteriorating, impoverished and 
held hostage by gang members and drug dealers." It is assigned to 
a school zone which does not correspond to its geographic 
location. It is disconnected from the city's transportation 
system. There is no subway or bus stop anywhere in the school's 
vicinity. 

It is part of a school system which is undergoing rapid change in 
some areas while remaining mired in longstanding problems in 
others. Governance of the city's educational system is in a 
period of great transition. The City Council recently voted to 
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abolish the school committee and to replace it with a seven 
member board appointed by tha mayor. Tha school district has had 
nine suparintandanta sines 1975. Tha aystsm is in sscond ysar of 
implementing achool-basad aanaganant - sharad dacision making. 
Whila haraldsd as a great stap forward for Boston schools, 
school-baaed aanagaaant has gottsn off to a shaky start. 
Iaplaaantation was dalayad alaoat a yaar bacauss of lagal 
coaplicationa. Training for participating schools and system 
parsonnsl waa cut short dus to shortage of funds. Rscently, 
principala of participating schools ssnt a letter to the new 
Superintendent deaanding control over issues such as funding. 

Tha ayatsa haa been criticized for holding onto policies, e.g. 
non-promotion, suspension, which encourage large nuabers of 
aiddle school students to drop out. 

Dniaua Strata^iaa 

The school 1 s troubled sconoaic and educational context has 
required a unique aat of atrategiea. Inatead of giving into the 
problaas of the school* s larger environaent, Leonard haa 
challenged thaa. Whila taking advantage of what the system has to 
offer, he haa found support in resource* not usually tapped, 
among tha paranta and local organizations which ha conaiders a 
part of tha school community. 

Leonard sees outreach to paranta and community as the key to the 
schools survival. Ha sxplaina: 

"The logic that I uaa to determine the way I approach 
outreach ia quite aimpla. I counted fifty teachers, 500 
students, and about 1000 paranta. My parent constituency is 
my biggeat tha conatituency and they definitely have a 
vested intereet in the achool. I am determined to cultivate 
thia conatituency into an army of supporters. My ultimate 
goal is to involve every parent in the day to day 
operations of the achool in aoae poaitivs way. it is ay 
contention that tha more parents come in direct contact 
with the achool tha stronger that school will be." 

formal Policies viewsd M Blndrancam 

Leonard hiaself ssss "formal policiae" as hindrances, "...the 
challenge is... how to make [the school] work regardless of 
policies. • Whan asked for examples he points to rigid hiring 
policiss, rules about how to apend monies, and other norms set by 
central adainiatrationa. 1 

While eagerly taking advantage of new opportunities, Leonard has 
grown somewhat cynical about how much formal policies can help 
children at his school. For example, he has serious questions 
about hia achool* a participation in a much heralded school 
rsatructuring initiative. "What are the benefits of participating 
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in this program? What rewarda do we gat froa apanding tha tiaa 
and anargy to do ao?" Laonard aeke with a raaignad manner. How, 
ha vondara, ia thia policy designed to aaka a diffaranca to those 
who participate? 

The queation ia being echoed by other participating principala. 
However, an obaerver wondera if a low expectation of what the 
system has to offer say not have aelf-fulf illing results. Has tha 
belief that "the ayataa has nothing to offer" liaited the King 
froa exploring all the poaaibilitiea for change. For example, the 
King haa not aought relief froa any ayataa regulations which open 
door to aore comprehensive restructuring at his school. Could it 
be that the "ua againat thee attitude" which works wall in soae 
contexts preventa school froa utilizing other formal policies 
fully. 

When asked, Leonard was not aware of legislative revisions in 
Chapter 1 redirecting funds towards parent involvement, "it was 
never mentioned to me to use [Chapter 1] funds that way. This is 
the first time anyone said, "How about using Chapter 1 funds for 
parent involvement?" 

He described there being a tradition and history of being "locked 
in" to using Chapter l funds for teachers. One gets a sense that 
a decision to use the money to hire a parent would be a break 
froa thia tradition, and a difficult one. 

Thua, hia understanding that "if you want to use these funds ior 
people — you have to use them for teachers," coupled with a lack 
of information new guidelinea, may be an impediment to uaing aoae 
of the money in the way he aeea aa moat productive: hiring parent 
staff. Thia ia an area where there are more opportunities than 
are being realized. 

Taking Advantage of What the system ha a to Offer 

However, deapite thia perception of policy aa atifling, it ia 
clear that the King, led by Leonard, ia doing wall at finding and 
using rasourcea. One gate a sense that tha ayataa ia being used 
to its best advantage in a variety of waya. 

For example, state Chapter 636 aoniea fund a position that is 
central to its succaaaful parent involvement efforts: the parent 
liaison position held by Jackie Burnett. Both Leonard and Burnett 
agree that parent liaiaon poaition has been a aajor catalyat in 
making their program ahina. Whereas in many schools the parent 
liaison raaponaibilitiaa are cloaaly circumscribed, the parent 
liaison at the King school is involved in planning and hiring. 

Under Leonard's leadership, the school has found further support 
for its outreach program through participation in state and 
district level school restructuring plans. The school is part of 
district's school-based management plan. The school -baaed 
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aanageaent taan - coapriaed of parents (elected by the Parent 
Council) teachers , tha principal, a business rspresentative fora 
Shawaut Bank and a non-voting representetive aaat aonthly to work 
out policy dec ie ions. 

Tha achool ia alao ona of aix Massachusetts schools to bs awardad 
a $30,000 two-year grant in 1988 undsr Massachusetts carnagi* 
Schools Prograa (adoptad by tha stata lagislatura in 1985) Tha 
prograa halpa aupport activitiaa organi sad through tha parant 
of f ica. 

Tapping tha Rtioureii of r»*ill«« jfld Conunifcv 

In tha faca of a stata budgat crunch, a city with a riaing criae 
rata, and school systea in tha throaa of changa, Laonard looka 
closer to hoaa for aupport for his parant and coaaunity 
involveaent prograa. While Laonard clearly viaws hinaalf aa tha 
guiding forca bahind tha school (a picture of Martin Luthar 
!:i n ?'w , ^ r • ?* ng * b€hind his aask), his basic stratagy ia to inaure 
that his vision (auccaaa for all childran through partnarahip) is 
tranalatad into action by avary parant, taachar, and studant at 
tha achool. 

Laonard* a skill at building a aharad investment in tha auccaas of 
King achool atudanta ia daaonatratad in many ways, in words and 
action, Laonard is constantly asking tha connection between the 
achool* a outreach to faailies and coasmnity and the success of 
its studanta. "we auet all strive to becoae a coaaunity of 
leamera," ha tells his school. The aeasage is put into action in 
tha prograae which Leonard and the achool coaaunity initiate. 

Next year, a teas of parenta and teachers will aeet aonthly to 
plan curriculua. The project ia an exaapla of how tha achool* a 
viaion of auccaaa for all children gate tranalatad into action. 
For aoet echoole, parent involveaent does not include involveaent 
in educational planning (See Chapter 2 of this report) . Decisions 
concerning curriculua traditionally have been understood as 
teachera* and principala' terrain. x n contraat, Laonard and 

of S.ir'cnild^ K2ning?° * '"^ in " P « Ct 

Rather than planning activitiaa to build partnerships between 
teachers and parenta, Laonard tape tha coabinsd resources of his 
school coasmnity to plan prograae for children. The ianediate 

wider coaaunity for additional aupport. 

5f!2L" 0 5 t ^S^? • cho ° 1- ' the King ia collaborating with a wide 
«i?2I^LS Q ?!S lni iy.! Upport ? a « nci «»» busineaaea and a local 
^ia^iS^r* 1 ! ? if f arw,c « that tha collaboration is clearly 
t0 h ? 1 P 1 i »Prove outcouea for childran at the achool. 
12 ^Wi!: a J 11 * 1 ^* "Pr"«ntativa froa Shawaut Bank serves 
aa raciiitator for achool* a inproveaent council. The achool* a 
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collaboration with a local church has provided an alternative 
space for meetings and after-school classes. Even as it looks to 
other community organizations to support school programs, the 
school is quick to respond to community needs. As part of the 
part of the parent center, the school has a child and adult 
clothing exchange. During a recent bus strike which left most of 
the schools 1 students stranded, the school organised a parent car 
pool. 

By tapping the resources of families and communities, Leonard has 
helped his school weather an increasingly troubled educational, 
economic, and social climate. "This school exists," says Leonard, 
"because parents organized and fought. When the new assignment 
was given and we were gerrymandered into the West Zone, that was 
the death knell for this school." Parents filled School Committee 
hearings when the issue was addressed and testified in support of 
retaining city-wide status. Not long after that victory was won, 
King Middle School parents were among those who filled the 
Committee room singing "We shall Overcome," in protest of school 
budget cuts. 

The school's shared vision has drawn parents and teachers 
together to advocate for children's needs. When the state 
threatened to cut state Chapter 636 funds which support the 
King'e parent liaison position, a cadre of parents and teachers 
descended on the state House to protest the cuts. This past year, 
a citywide in-service day was held to allow each school to draft 
its own educational plan. Although the superintendent encouraged 
parents to attend, the King was one of the few schools in which 
parents and teachers worked together to get parents to turn out. 

Some in Boston might say that the activism at the King school 
directs attention away from issues of student achievement. At the 
school committee meeting where King parents and teachers 
protested budget cuts, a school department official suggested 
that "This time, Leonard might have gone too far. This isn't in a 
protest march. This is the Boston public schools." 

For Leonard and the rest of the school, advocacy is key to caring 
about children. Expectations for parents include being "actively 
involved in learning and modeling the skills required to 
effectively lobby local, state, and Federal authorities to make 
decisions that enhance their children's education." Marching on 
the state House, planning curriculum with teachers, staffing a 
parent center, teaching one's child how to use a calculator are 
seen as components of meaningful parent involvement. And, if the 
indicators are right, the sum is a school of individual success 
stories. 
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Chapter S 



moras ov privati amd comtbast school* 

In visits to several cities to gather data for sini-case studies 
of selected League schools, we also visited six private schools 
and four public schools we are calling here "contrast public 
schools. " Both the private schools and contrast public schools 
were selected for us by an administrator in the school system, in 
the case of private schools we asked for help in locating schools 
of different kinds, either parochial or independent, reported to 
have interesting activities relevant to this study underway. In 
the case of public schools, we asked for schools which would 
provide mourn contrast to the League schools in the sense that 
they had moved sore slowly or reluctantly toward increesed family 
and community collaboration. 

Our purpose in visiting private schools was not to construct a 
portrait or a mini-case study of the these schools and their 
partnership efforts, but rather to see what insights we might 
find that would help to illuminate the data in the League 
schools. Similarly, we were seeking to identify important points 
of contrast between these schools and those in the League, our 
purpose was not to paint a picture of parent involvement in 
"regular M schools based on an extremely small sample, but rather 
to see if our visits would throw a different light on the data we 
were gathering in the League schools. 

Our primary purpose in these supplementary field visits was to 
find material to supplement or sharpen our portrait of the League 
schools. Hence, we have integrated points of contrast into the 
summary observations and impressions in Chapter 5. 

The private schools visited: 

« 

1. A Catholic parochial elementary school in Cleveland, Ohio, 
serving about 200 children in grades 1 to 8 from working class 
and low-income families, including about 40% African-American 
children. 

2. A Catholic parochial elementary school in San Diego — grade l 
to 8, serving about 250 children, about 20% Hispanic; 5% 
African-American. 

3. A Catholic parochial school (grades 1-8) in Boston serving a 
nearly all-white student population, (99% white) , 

4. An non-residential independent co-educational academy with 
1,600 students from kindergarten through high school in an 
afflusnt section of Dade County, with a minority student 
population — Cuban, other Hispanic, African-American, Asian - 
- of about 5%. 
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5. A null (about 100 children, grades 1 to 6) community-based 
Afrocsntric school in Washington, D.C. aarvlng low- i neon* and 
working-class African-American families. 



6. An small aftsr-school laarning cantsr in transition to 

becoming a full-seals school with an Afrocantric curriculum, 
in Washington, D.C. 

Tha four contrast schools wsrs public elementary schools in 
Boston, Cleveland, Miami, and San Disgo. Each ssrvss a primarily 
low-income and m\iority population. Nona was a part of a parent 
choice plan; each was a Chapter l school. 

observation 

There srs sany differences among the private schools, but all 
express strong commitment to the importance of parents to their 
operation and all have explicit policies and programs in place. 

One private school principal points out that public schools can 
and often do exist without much parent involvement, while in 
their cess they couldn't exist without thsir families. Another 
privete school principal asserts, "Every one of our parents has 
valuable skills, and everyone is en intricate piece of the 
puzzle." Each of the private schools rsliss hsavily on tuition 
from parents. This fact appears to have a distinct impact on the 
school-parent reletionship. 

As sxpected, the League schools visited are distinctly dif fsrsnt 
in terms of higher levels and mors divsrsity of reaching out 
ectivities. However, the privete schools in aggregate were also 
well ahead of the contrast public schools in the amount and 
diversity of colleboretive ectivities reported. Administrators in 
all three kinds of schools ussd similar rhetoric about the 
importance of families in children's learning and the school's 
interest in and need for support from the homss. However, the 
principals in the League schools and the private schools stress 
strategies for building partnerships whils ths contrast school 
principals tend to stress ths difficulties of getting parents 
involved. 

The principel of e contrest school with many Hispanic children 
says, -We just can't get the Hispenic parents involved. They 
won't cose out. They heve too many problems." The principal of a 
League school in the same district with a similar studsnt 
population reports succsssss with multipls activitiss in which 
Hispanic parents are involved in a variety of ways beyond 
meetings in the school, parent associations, and advisory 
committees. 1 

An important faature of the League schools visited was that they 
moved beyond deploring the environmental factors in which their 
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school exists and havs changad school policial and practical to 
raspond to many of thasa factors. 

Tha privata schools all had claarly davalopad policias about 
parants and thair rolas in ragard tha school. In most casas, tha 
policias wara claar and liaitad primarily to providing halp and 
support for tha school — money raising, voluntaar halp, 
supporting tha school* s objactivas — including its own idaology 
or valua system — with tha childran at home. 

"They overwhelm me," raporta tha nav principal of a Catholic 
parochial school. "They araaad a school budgat daficit with fund- 
raising and aoliciting donations." 

In two of tha Catholic parochial schools paranta ara forgivan 
part of thair tuition in raturn for hours of work in tha achool. 
Tha parant work aaaignaante includa gardening, janitorial chores, 
work in tha lunch roon, tutoring, assisting in classrooms, and 

painting. 

Wa diacovarad an unaxpactad factor in aavaral of tha privata 
schools. Substantial numbers of tha teachers have or plan to have 
their own children enrolled in the school. This is in clear 
contrast to urban public schools, League or contraat, where 
teachers seldom live near tha achool and aaldoa have their own 
children in the achool in which they teach. He have no data about 
tha impact on collaboration of this 'JJeal status as paranta and 
teachers, but present this contraat «t an interesting point for 
further exploration. 

The contraat public schools and the League schools have many 
aiailaritiea: location, tha policy environment, school district 
economic and political conditions and problems. Two observed 
differences follow logically from the waya tha two categoriea of 
schools were selected: a) the level and diversity of strategies 
of family and community collaboration and b) the visible physical 
presence of parents in various roles in tha schools. 

In addition, as noted above, the contraat school administrators 
ssosed resigned to low levels of perent involvement because of 
their perceptions about the characteristics of the families and 
neighborhoods served by their school. Several of the contrast 
school principals expressed feelings of powerlessness in the 
midst of overwhelmingly edverse conditions. The League principals 
tended to stress things in the school that could be changed in 
order to overcome or ameliorate adverse environmental factors. In 
the next chapter we discuss the League principals' persistence in 
trying various ways to promote family and community 
col labor at ion . 

Multiple and growing partnerships with community agencies 
characterize the League schools visited. The private schools 
report fewer such connections but still note them as important 
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and valued. Tha Catholic parochial schools tsnd to sxpact thsir 
families to look to thsir own church and church-related agencies 
for support. Sose rsport organizing food drivss. Tha contrast 
public schools havs fswsr connsctions with cossunity agsnciss. in 
ons case, tha principal viavs thasa agancias skeptically and 
raports sssing thsss agsnciss primarily as trying **to saks a 
buck* by cosing to tha school. Hs says, "The thing that rsally 
9«ts as is that vs havs all thsss agsnciss gstting all of this 
sonsy to do this stuff with parsnts and thsy ars not doing 
snough. Thsy nssd to bscoas a part of tha school cossunity, part 
of a school rsstructuring teas." This sdministrator is waiting 
for tha agancias to "reach in.** Tha Lssgus «chaol administrators 
interviewed talk at considsrabls lsngth about how thsy ars 
"rsaching out.** 

In another contrast school, ths principal draws a clear line 
between the school's rcls (instructional) and childran's and 
fasiliss* other needs that should be sst by other agencies with 
ths school not trying "to interfere." 

The one school viaited which ssrvss an afflusnt population 
reported, perhaps unexpectedly, sultipls connsctions — usually 
through rsfsrrals — with hsalth and social agencies and 
providsrs such as psychiatrists, fasily thsrapists, drug and 
slcohol counssling ssrvicss — and ssess happy to play an 
intermediary but not ntrusivs rols. 

In fsw of ths privets or contrast schools ars parsnts reported 
playing or wanting to play important roles in dsc is ion-making or 
governance. An exception is ons of ths community-based schools in 
Washington in which a parent board makes decisions about programs 
and thsir implementation. None of the private or League schools 
complained about inappropriate parent involvement; two of the 
four contrast school principals did. "Ws can't get parents 
involved in policy. The perents who becose involved do usually 
havs an ax to grind. Or slss thsy are there to get soas perks for 
thsir kids." Those experts who talk about attitudinal and sind- 
mmt differences among principals as being isportant in sstting 
ths school's tons in rslationship to parsnts, will find support 
in our limited comparison of League and contrast schools. 

High levels of perent interest is reported in all of the schools 
visited, with the singls and significant sxesption of sost of the 
contrast public schools many of which reported low levels of 
parsnt interest, one parent in a contrast school said to the 
ressarchsr in a group intsrvisw situation. "Ws want to 
participate in the school if hs would only let us." 

Our general obssrvation about ths csntrality of ths principal in 
establishing ths climate regarding family and community 
collaboration holds across all of the types of schools visited; 
public, private, League, and contrast. However, in one contrast 
school another staff person interviewed insists that the 
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principal is not to bits* (for low lavals of parant involvamant) 
but tha cantral school off ica for saying that thay support parant 
involvaaant but not doing anything about it. 

Tha visits to tha privata schools suggast that axchangas batvaan 
raaching out public schools and privata schools intarastad in 
parant involvaaant could ba quita fruitful. Por axaapla, public 
schoola could banafit froa tha axparianca of privata schools 
which hava auccassfully idantifiad and tappad tha divarsa akilla 
of tha familisa thay aarva. We ancouraqa tha Laagua to proaota 
such coaaunication batvaan ita privata and public school aaabars. 

Tha viaita to tha contraat schools aaka it claar that tha Laagua 
schools ara diffarant in iaportant vaya in ragarda to faaily- 
coaaunity partnarships froa aany schools in tha aaaa anvironaant. 
Diatrict laadarship could aaka a diffaranca in halping principals 
and parant laadara in thasa schools act to ovarcoaa aoaa of tha 
barriara thay now aaa to incraaaad partnership. This could ba 
dona by uaing tha laadarahip in Laagua schoola with advancad 
prograaa to halp shara idaaa with othar schools in thair 
districts. 
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WHAT TO PORTMAXT MIAMI 1MPMBSSI0MS AMD COMCLOSIOMf 



This study is ons part of the Csntsr on Fasiliss, Communities, 
Schools , and Childrsn's Learning's five-year program to conduct 
research, evaluation, policy analyses, and dissemination on 
family-school -community partnsrships . Ths Cantor's Mission is to 
producs nsv and useful knowledge about a) how families, schools, 
and coMMunitias can incraass studsnt lsaming and development and 
b) how to isprova significantly tha connactions batvaan tha 
major institutions that affact tha aducation and davalopMant of 
childran from aarly childhood to adolaacanca (Epstsin and Davias, 
Center Proposal, 1990) . 

Tha schools participating in tha League of Schools Reaching out 
are a laboratory for examining the effects of policies on 
practices, strategies, and results. Thsy will contribute to the 
Center's work; they will uss ths rssults of its research. 

A five year-program of studies bated in these schools is planned. 
This report which we call a "Portrait" is ths rssult of ths first 
ysar's effort to examine the reaching out activities in these 
schools in their policy environment as ths basis for more 
intensive studies in subsequent years. 

The Portrait has been drawn from multiple sources of data: a mail 
survey to all schools comprising ths League in the winter of 
1990-91; telephone follow-up interviews with ths principals of 
twenty-three of these schools; and one to four dey sits visits in 
nine cities. In these visits ws interviewed school district 
officials, community organisation staff, and talked with 
principals, teachers, and parents in ninetsen League schools, six 
private schools, and four public schools selected for purposes of 
contrast to the League schools as thsy wsrs reported not to be 
much involved in family or community collaboration. We also 
assembled documents from districts and schools and sought 
information through follow up telephone calls and correspondence. 

It is important to note that the League schools wsrs specially 
selected because they had already have made an important 
commitment to reaching out activities and may be among the 
leaders of schools in ths nstion with rsfsrsncs to family and 
community collaboration. But, even aa leaders, the schools have 
some of or all of their programs that are in the early stages of 
development and succsss in terms of reaching all families in 
significant ways, sncompaasing all of the grade levels in the 
school, and in evaluating the effects of their practices on 
students, parents, and teachers. 

These sources have provided us with many detaila about programs 
and policies as well as some broader general impressions. Our 
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portrait will be moat useful to our reedera and to our futura 
work if it ravaala both tha doee-up dataila and tha pattarna and 
ineighta that coaa whan wa atap back from tha dataila and add 
impreaaiona drawn with aora artiatic licanaa. 

In Chaptar 1 of thia report, wa notad important liaitationa in 
our methodology, but rapaat hara that tha raaulta of tha aurvay 
(Chaptar 2) and talaphona intarviawa (Chaptar 3) ara baaad 
primarily on tha raporta of principala and do not raflact (with 
tha exceptions of a faw aurvaya coaplatad by paranta aalactad by 
principala) tha parapactivaa of paranta or taachara. Tha aurvay 
and talaphona raaulta ara daacriptiva of what tha principala 
raport tha achoola ara doing but do not ayataaatically ravaal how 
aany faailiaa wara raachad with which practicaa, how wall tha 
prograaa ara working, or thair af facta on atudanta. Moat of tha 
achoola includad ara elementary achoola; tan achoola aurvayed 
includad aiddla gradaa (gradaa 6-8) . Ona of thaaa waa viaitad and 
raportad on in aa a aini-caae atudy in Chaptar 4. 

Ha ratum to tha baaic quaationa of tha atudy: 

What ara tha atratagiaa and prograaa of collaboration in raaching 
out achoola? 

What ara tha affacta of formal and informal policiaa on the 
prograaa and atratagiaa of faaily, coaaunity, achool 
collaboration? What ara tha linka batween contaxt, policiaa, and 
prograaa? 

*• bogin with obaarvationa about two point a of overriding 
importance in poaitioning tha aora apacif ic concluaiona in thia 
chaptar • 

Tha Fiald la at an F*rl Y Stags of D evsl QM «nfc 

Studies auch aa thia ona ara conatrainad by tha fact that tha 
family-community-echool partnerehip araa ia in an aarly ataga of 
development. We obeerve thet the work in the achoola ia at a 
beginning exploretory ataga. Wa note that aany policiaa affecting 
parent and coaaunity involveaent (e.g., new atate lagialation to 
foatar faaily support prograaa, changea in Chaptar l, local 
policiaa about paranta on policy-making councila) ara relatively 
, *?f ly " taaM ot iapleaentation. In addition, there is 
lack of clarity and agreement about key definition* and concepts. 
Worda auch aa parent, family, involvement, community, 
collaboration, partnerehip, auccaaa for all, hoar* viaitors, 
faaily aupport, restructuring ara uaed with verv different 
aeaninga at the achool level aa well aa among raaaarchera and 
policymakera. 

JU "L? - iB P° rtant the theoretical or raaearch base for 
practicaa ia often not preaent or articulated. There is 
typically little documentation or nyatamatic evaluation of 
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programmatic interventions and insufficient time and aoney to 
correct this lack. And, there appears to be little discussion 
and exchange about policies, the relationships between theory, 
practices, and results within individual schools, between schools 
with similar n^ads and programs, and between the schools and 
broader research and policy communities. 

This situation points to the need for continuing discussions 
within schools, exchanges among schools, exchanges between 
parents and practitioners in the schools and researchers, 
policymakers, and analysts, and exchanges of experiences and 
learning among researchers and analysts in this country and in 
other countries. 

Out of such exchanges and continuing school-based research can 
come increased clarity oi definition, evidence about results, and 
an understanding of ths theoretical and research bases of 
practices. These results can contribute to the goal of more 
coherent and consistently understood and applied policies — and 
more effective practices — at all levels. 

Much of the work of the researchers of this Center, its 
International Network of Scholars, and the activities of the 
League of Schools Reaching Out is directed at contributing to 
this goal, as is the work of other researchers and other national 
school reform networks. 

We recommend the Center and the League continue to find a variety 
of ways to work with practitioners, policymakers, and researchers 
to develop this field of inquiry and practice. 

Policiaa are plentiful, fragmented, and c onfusing 

The Consortium on Policy Research in Education (CPRE) highlights 
this point in a recent newsletter: 

Our complex, multi-level governance structure, with a 
number of separately constituted centers of authority 
at each level frustrates purposeful coordination. The 
policy generation machines at each level and within 
each level have independent timelines, political 
interests, multiple and changing special interest 
groups, and few incentives to spend the time and energy 
to coordinate their efforts. As a result, policies 
compete, overlap and often conflict.... Over the last 
10 years, policy fragmentation has worsened... 
(CPRE, 1991) 

This statement rings true for the policy arena we are studying in 
this report. We observe that from the vantage point of the local 
school, strte, and Federal rules and local policies and financial 
arrangements often appear confusing, contradictory, fragmented, 
and incomplete. 
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As we note in another Center report (Davies, Palanki, & Burch, 
1992) the past decade has seen a plethora of state and Federal 
lavs aimed directly and indirectly at encouraging or regulating 
f amily-community-school collaboration. Just in the past year 
(1990-91) there have been dozens of new state and Federal policy 
developments directly or indirectly having an impact on school 
level partnership activities and strategies including family 
support programs, the links between education and other social 
services, services for parents of very young children, and parent 
choice. This is very strong evidence of how fashionable this 
topic has become, although it is also a sign of the lack of 
coordination across policies. 

Is it any wonder that "policy" is something that many school 
practitioners find intimidating and confusing? One principal 
told us **I feel like I'm in an ocean of rules and programs 
without any maps." Is it any wonder that we find something less 
than coherent and comprehensive programming at the school level? 

The details of our study confirm the lack of what Susan Fuhrman 
of the Consortium for Policy Research in Education calls a 
"policy system" in the area of partnerships as in many other 
areas of educational reform. We will return to this point near 
the end of this chapter. 



Without exception, the schools st udied are carrying out their 

reaching out strategies without a clear policy system or 

framework which fosters and supports a comprehensive effort. 



We also observe that the word "policy" itself appears somewhat 
baffling — and even boring — to most of the school principals 
we interviewed. 

We conclude that "policy" is something of interest to policy 
analysts and policy centers — and to us. Principals are 
interested in what rules and regulations get in the way of their 
daily work and of their achieving their own policies — 
objectives. They are interested in sources of funds to hire staff 
and carry out activities and in complying with the requirements 
of their superior officers in the school system with a minimum of 
distraction from what they see as their main duties. 

Most principals approached in this study were quite articulate 
about most of this study's topics and enthusiastic about 
reporting on needs and strategies, but strikingly silent when the 
topic of "policy" is raised as such. Forty percent failed to 
provide useful answers in the written survey when asked about 
which policies help and which hinder their reaching out 
activities. 
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Yet, it is clear as ws discuss bslov that ths formal and informal 
rules, statements, and objsctivss of principals hava a strong 
policy influence. Pros survsy responses, talsphons interviews, 
and sits visits, it is clsar that tha iapact of external policies 
on achool-lsvsl partnsrahips ia strongly mediated by principals' 
views of these policies. In several instances cited in the mini- 
case studies, the principals see the external policies as 
opportunities for advancing their own objectives. Soae appear to 
be "policy ■asters." In other cases principals see aost of the 
external policies as nuisances or barriers, ignoring thea when 
possible and "fighting" thea verbally and seea ill-equipped to 
help their schools navigate in the "ocean of policy" in which 
they exist. 

The strong policy role that principals play and their lack, in 
aany cases, of understanding, inforaation, or high interest in 
the policy area, suggests that ways should be found to provide 
principals in reaching out schools with inforaation, training, 
and on-site assistance so that they can help ^heir schools 
navigate policies. This Center plans to develop and publish 
policy aanuals which will be designed to contribute directly to 
this objective. 

Tha need for evalu ation and raaaarch 

The fact that the field is in an early stage of developaent and 
that there is a lack of a coherent policy systea is coapounded 
that there is still an inadequate base of research and evaluation 
about what policies, prograas, and practices will work best 
under what conditions, and for whoa. 

Our study notes this aissing link of evidence about which 
strategies are best suited for a particular circuastanca . Our 
survey and site visits He have uncovered alaost no program or 
policy evaluations focused on outcoaes such as student learning 
or behavior, parent behavior, school policy, or practice shifts. 

During our field visits, we learned that principals and school 
staff assuae the benefits and values of their reaching out 
activities, relying on the general reeearch and expert opinion 
about such benefits and values. But, there was little or no 
opportunity for documentation and evaluation. 

Given the constraints of tiae and resources, no school can pursue 
all possible strategies; choices have to be nade. It would be 
helpful if these choices among strategies could be made as much 
as possible on the basis of evidence about results and the 
realities of the policy framework in which the school operates. 
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There la a eliar nmmd for mora ■yifatie, focusad study and 

•valuation 



In an attempt to meet tha need for more intanaiva raaaarch and 
evaluation, tha Cantar ia undartaking a nav thraa-yaar atudy of 
which will address four queationa: 

1. What policies (formal and informal) have what kinds of reaults 
at tha local and community level on .the objectives and 
implementation of programmatic efforts to increase family- 
coaaunity-achool collaboration? 

2. What prograaaatic coaponenta and strategies do reaching out 
schools choose and how do they iapleaent these? What factors, 
barriers, and policies iapede or facilitate the iapleaentation of 
auch coaponenta? What are the actual costs of these efforts? 

3. What are the effecta of coaponenta and atrategiea that are 
iapleaented on children' a and faailiea' learning? 

4. How can coaponenta or strategies best be iapleaented in other 
schools with comparable interests in "reaching out"? What is 
most transportable or transferable? 

This study is being conducted in nine League achools selected 
froa those League schools that applied for and received grants 
through the Institute for Responsive Education and that have 
agreed to participate in this collaborative research and 
evaluation effort with the Center. In each school a 
facilitator/reaaarcher ia working with a small action research 
teaa of teachers and parents to gather data. During the first 
year we e) are exploring the environment and the policy 
fraaework in the school — national, scats, and local; b) 
beginning to document the iapleaentation of a program to 
determine whether what was planned was actually accomplished; and 
c) determining indicatora and Measures of effects and designing 
the study of effects. 

In the second and third year of the atudy, we will continue the 
documentation of the process of implementation and study program 
effecta. 

Other researchers in the Center on Faailies are engaged in 
etudies and evaluationa which will contribute importantly to the 
base of research which will be of use to both practitioners and 
policy maJcara. 

Concluaiona and lapraaaiona 

There are aeven topica that cut across the data collected froa 
the reaching out achools and the contrast schools. Our 
conclusions and impreeaions are praaented under the following 
headinga: 
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I. Levels and Types of Activities and Strategies 

II. Noteworthy Emerging Strategies 

III. Noteworthy Program Gaps 

IV. Program Comprehensiveness and Needs 

V. Informal Policies — The Dominant Role of the Principal 

VI. Formal Policies 

VII. Costs 

I. Levels and Types of Activities and Strategies 

A. Many reaching out sohools are redefining themselves as 
community institutions by serving families and other community 
residents in a variety of ways and exchanging resources with 
other community institution. 

The extensive activities reported in the categories of " school 
support for families" and "collaboration and exchanges with the 
community** are evidence of this shift. In the mini-case study 
schools in the previous chapter, leadership for this shift came 
primarily from the principal — informal policies in the form of 
objectives, rather than from any formal policy action. However, 
in many cases the principal is drawing on funding from state or 
Federal programs to make possible new services or is taking 
advantage of local school board pronouncements encouraging 
community collaboration. 

This shift will hardly be seen as radical by those familiar with 
forty years of activity in the Community Education movement or 
with the Office of Education's War on Poverty Era "Urban-Rural 
School Development Program." But, it is clear that the shifting 
view of some school's definitions of programs is rooted in the 
principals' concern about the nature of social and economic 
problems faced by their schools' children and families. We heard 
from the principals this message (couched in a variety of words) : 
"We can't reach our academic goals unless we help our community 
address social and economic needs." 



Comments by principals and district administrators suggest that 
the troubled social and economic environment of the school is the 
root of the informal policy shift and the changes in strategies 
that the new policy impels. To quote one League principal, "In 
these times, if you care for the child, you have to care for the 
family. To care for the family, you have to reach out to the 
commun Lty . " 

This shift toward defining the school as a community institution 
is influenced by the changed national environment — increased 
concern by national policy-makers, corporate leaders, and 
national organizations linking the urgent problems of schools and 
the urban underclass, loss of economic competitiveness, and 
threats to social stability. There has been substantial consensus 
that academic progress for low- income children can't be achieved 
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without addressing the social, health, and aconoaic problems of 
the children's families and communities. Soaa iaportant examples 
of studies and report* striking this these are notably tha 
Coaaittee on Econoaic Developaent >s Child*™ in w«d the Grant 
Foundation 'a rsport entitled Thm Foraotf n «>if. aeveral 
Children's Defense Fund studies, tha Aaarican Public Welfare 
Aaaociation and Council of Chief state School Officers' Joining 
Forcca project, and tha highly-regarded and widely-discussed work 
of Jaaea Coaer at Yale. 

New Federal and state lawa and public and private funding 
opportunities have eaerged in this changed environaent — 
5, fSFfl! •^* te " vid « Paranta aa Taachara prograa and incraaaed 
flexibility in Chapter l, for exaaple — which are enabling the 
achool level ahifta noted in this atudy. 

Evidence of this iaportant redefinition of schools 1 rolaa was not 
found in our saall saapla of private schools, with tha exception 
of the two aaall independent schools baaed in tha African- 
Aaerican coaaunity in Washington, D.C. Nor waa it noted in the 
public contraat achoola. Aa we pointed out in Chapter 5, while 
theaa achoola axiat in tha aaaa troubled social and aconoaic 
context of their League aeaber counterparts, their activities and 
strategies do not reflect aoveaent toward redefining their role 
toward family support or coaaunity connections. 

The shift in school role we have noted will be exaained in auch 
greater depth in the Center' a atudy of intervention in aalected 
League achoola which began in lata 1991. Tha atudy will allow for 
a detailed exploration of tha environmental and policy 
connectiona for tha new atrategiea in which achoola are providing 
a variety of kinda of help to faailiea. One of our queations to 
b !* € ? a " in€d in J ttoi « atudy snd how tha achoola reaching out 

afforta recognize snd build on the atrangtha of faailiea and 

coaauniti.es at aama tiaa aa that they recognize their needa 
and problaaa. 

!;.Ii!JI # T €l v? ,> 2 Tm 5 l ? tT of r **°»*»* out activity reported sad 
observed ia high and iapressive. 

Much of thia activity is reported by the reaching out achoola to 

aI+VI paat one to five yeara. Although there is no fira 
baseline data from these schools, other studies show that there 
has been a large increase in partnership activities in recent 
years, paralleling the increased nuaber of formal Federal, atate, 
and local policiee and funded projecta which aeek to footer thia 
* in d of activity and paralleling the greatly incraaaed attention 

a-x^(ffli? ?SXr nCM# • dUCati ° nal ^ OUrMl -' and P^ lic 

The level and variety of activity in the private achoola visited 
is also reported to be high and to have increased over the paat 
few yeara. In the public "contraat" achoola, there waa, aa 
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sxpected, considerably less activity and a narrower rang*. 

C all the schools uaa sultiple strategiea to communicate with 
families, tout traditional atratagiaa continue to ba predominant . 

Every school reported using multiple means to communicate with 
the faailiea they serve. Despite the increaae in level and 
diversity of activity auch of the reported strategy remains 
within traditional boundaries, even among reaching out achools. 

Many principala aee special eventa and school to home 
communication aa their moat effective atrategiea despite the 
emergence of newer approachea such as parent centers, home 
visitors, and programs to involve parents dirsctly in learning 
activitiea at home. 

The private achools and the public contraat achoola also 
reflected the popularity of traditional atrategiea of apecial 
eventa and communication — open houses, fund raiaing fairs, 
report cards A parent conferences, and student performances. 

It is striking to note that every surveyed League school reports 
seven or more communication media to reach parenta. In the survey 
and field viaita some League schools are aeen to be exploring 
leas traditional aeana of communication — community weekly 
papers, cable television, community radio, bilingual home 
visitors, weekly "good news** notos sent home. These efforts 
appear in many cases to atea directly from the principala' 
deciaiona to stress a new objective (i.e., policy) of trying to 
reach and work with a wider parent constituency, including those 
faailiea usually described by educatora aa "hard to reach. 1 * In 
some caaea, including Miami, Cleveland, Chelsea, and San Diego, 
the policy pronouncements of city or district leaderahip ia 
reported to have encouraged this new school level policy and the 
teating of less traditional approachea at the school level. In 
aoat caaea, however, the principala' policies are being reflected 
in the new practices. 

Many of the League achoola report trying to adapt traditional 
communication to changed circumstances and audiencea. For 
example, nearly all try to have aoae communication in the othtr 
languages significantly repreaented in the school's community. Aw 
least two achoola in California report that they are inforaing 
the faailiea in their coaaunity about their rights under the new 
Chapter 1 law. The practicea of other achoola suggest that they 
are relying leas on written communication to communicate. Inatead 
schools are reaching out through hone visitors and in a few cases 
through community networks and institutions such as churches. 

None of these less traditional practices, except for tranalating 
materials into other languages and providing interpreters at 
meetinga — are reported in the public contraat schools with 
lingually-di verse populations. The translation practice reflects 
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district rulee about communication in othar languagas. 

Tha study raiaaa quaationa about communication strategiee that 
our data cannot addraaa. Tha Cantar'a three-year atudy of 
intarvantiona in aalactad League achoola will allow ua to examine 
in much aora dapth quaationa such aa what conunication 
atratagiaa work for which populations and undar what conditiona. 

0. Far ant volunteering ia a popular , lov-oost atrategy 

Tha uaa of paranta as voluntaara ia reported in all Laagua 
schools, along with aany programs which includa othar community 
raaidanta and voluntaara from outaida tha iamadiata araa. Parant 
voluntaaring ia also raportad in all of tha privata achoola 
viaitad, but not auch in tha public contraat achoola. Two 
Catholic parochial achoola visitad in diffarant parta of tha 
country hava a variation of tha traditional parant voluntaar 
approach: paranta racaiva tuition raduction if thay work for tha 
achool for a apacifiad numbar of hours par yaar in a variaty of 
halping rolaa froa claaaroon aida to cafataria and gardaning 
work. 

Tha ranga of voluntaar opportunitiaa notad in tha aurvay appaara 
to hava broadanad in aoaa caaaa including auch approachaa aa 
aantoring and inter-generational litaracy pro j acta. Mora 
voluntaaring opportunitiaa ara baing craatad to maat tha naada of 
working and/ or aingla paranta. For axaapla, aoaa achoola raport 
paranta voluntaaring in achool ha a 1th clinica at lunch hour, at 
Saturday pick-up-report-card daya, and at avanta whara child care 
ia provided. 

1. Multiple adviaory and policy oouaoila exiet in moat League 
schools. 

Nearly all League achoola report the existence of one or more 
councils or coaaitteea; aost report aeveral. About a fourth of 
the principala in the aurvay cited theae atructurea and/ or parent 
aaaociationa on their liat of aoat effective atratagiaa; tha reat 
of the mail i urvey ree^ndenta are ailent about effectiveness. 
The few coaaenta on thia point auggeat that aoaa principala aae 
the importance of theae groupa aa information giving and two-way 
communication aechaniaaa, rather than playing a vital decision- 
aaking function. 

A few principala report that the multiplicity of councila creates 
overlap and confuaion. Only a few achoola indicated that they 
were taking atepa to increaaa the effectiveness of theae groupa 
through vorkahopa and offering ataff aaaiatance. 

Many achoola report difficulty in involving in echool improvement 
councila or parent aaaociation paranta beyond a email corpa of 
activiete. This same problem vae identified in the achoola 
deecribed in the aini-caaaa and in the contraat public achoola 
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In the sits visits we observe thst psrsnt participation in 
governance or advisory councils ssldos sssssd to bs a matter of 
first-ordar priority to ths principals, sits staff, or parsnts. 

In Miami, parsnt lsadsrs involvsd in cityvids or arsa councils 
rsportsd considerable dissatisfaction with ths inadsquats 
attsntion parsnt participation on ths councils rscsivsd in pilot 
school-baaed management schools. Among ths rsportsd problems 
vara lass than broad-bases representation; ambiguous duties and 
limited powers for the councils; and opposition of the teachers' 
union to an expanded parent role in decision-making. 

In ons of ths contrast public schools a small number of parent 
leaders reported great dissatisfaction about ths school's site 
council, citing the principal's unwillingness to give the group 
any real role in the school and his domination of meetings. 

Ths privats schools visitsd all havs soms kind of parent 
association, but none has ths network of advisory committees and 
councils. In none of thess privats schools was parent 
participation in governance reported to be either a priority or 
an issus. We did not delve into this mattsr in this study, but we 
can speculate that private school educators and parsnts have an 
unspoken mutual understanding that ths parents exerciss ths 
ultimata power: They can exit the school when its policies or 
practices are not to their liking. 

II. Noteworthy Emerging Strategies 

The survey and field visits point to thrss dsvslopsents in 
reaching out schools that we believe to be espscially notsworthy. 



A. Parsnt centers are rsportsd ia half of ths schools surveyed . 

Other principals surveyed report that they are considering 
initiating a parent center. Field interviews revealed that this 
idea has emerged in part as a rssult of ths promotion of ths idea 
by the Institute for Responsive Education, and in a few cases, 
ths development was impelled by specific local policy. Dade 
County, Florida, for example, requires with school -wide Chapter l 
programs to provids an on-site headquarters for parsnts and 
parsnt outreach workers. The parent centers havs many diffsrent 
names — parsnt offics, family csntsr, parsnts' room, stc. — 
and functions and in most cases appsar to bs in their early 
stages of development. 

There were no examples of parent centers in the private schools 
or **hs public contrast schools visitsd. 

The Center on Families has begun a new study of parsnt centers as 
a mechanism in reaching out schools. This will givs us an 
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opportunity to explore in greater depth the local, etate 4 and 
national policy iaplicationa of thia phanoaanon and to aeek to 
dataraina what tha raaulta ara in taraa of faaily bahavior and 
children's laarning. 

B. Faaily support programs ara raportad in mora than 40% of tha 
Laagua eoaools. 

Thia davalopaant raflacta tha vidaapraad national intaraat in 
parant aducation and faaily support aa auggaatad in tha comments 
in Item Z.A abova. Soaa echoo'e raport drawing on tha 
availability of faaily aupporc aodala auch aa Missouri Parants 
aa Teachers, HIPPY, Cornell 'e Faaily Nattars program, and on tha 
atudiaa of Harvard' a Faaily Raaaarch Cantar diractad by Haather 
Weiss. 

Obviously there are plausible connectione between echool-level 
action and increased talk and action at the Federal and atate 
about the need for linJca between education and health and human 
services. 

The developaent alao signals the aevere human, social, and 
econoaic problema including hoaeleaaneaa, hunger, joblessness 
that exist in the communities of aany League schools. 

Credibility for the strategy is beginning to come from a variety 
of sources, including the recent policy paper by Jaaea S. Coleman 
of the Univereity of Chicago, coamiaaioned by the U.S. Department 
of Education* a Office of Educational Raaaarch and Improvement 
(OERI) . Coleman points out that schools were originally designed 
to complement and support, the family 'a child rearing function. He 
writes: 

Although this task was a simple one aa long aa the 
faaily provided for aoat of its children* needa, with 
tha weakening of the family, tha school aust change its 
character. . . . facilitating thoea actiona of tha family 
that can aid aoat the joint taak of faaily and school 
in bringing children into adulthood. One priaary way 
that schools can accoapliah thia ia by deviaing waya to 
replenish the supply of social capital on which 
youngsters can draw. (Coleman, 1991) 

Ths League schools ws are studying aay be well ahead of most of 
thsir counterparts in public school systems in applying these 
ideaa whether or not they are aware of the work of Coleaan and 
other sociologists such as Annette Lareau (1987) in regards the 
social capital theory and its rslationship to parent involvement 
and school achievement. Coleman reminds administrators and staff 
that "strengthening children's resources in family and community 
ia eaaential to their own auccees with children." 

Home viaitora are reported aa one priaary mechanism for family 
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support, along with workshops or parsnt sducation programs in 
schools. Thsss sf forts appear to ba on a ssall seals and in thsir 
beginning stagss but nonsthslsas a significant aspsct of ths 
role-shift of rsaching out schools toward offsring services once 
available in other agsnciss. 

In addition to organized family support programs, the *voy 
responses and mini-cases include dozens of examples of diract 
service programs operated by schools — food baskets, low-cost 
food purchasing plans, adult and children's clothing sxchange, 
GEO and English- as-Second Language classes, immunization 
clinics, and self-esteem workshops. These are activities that 
have traditionally been offered by settlement houses, grassroots 
community organizations, and churches and other religious 
institutions. 

Ths prevalence of these activities suggests that the philoaophy 
of shared responsibility for children's development is taking 
root in many of the reaching out schools. There appears to be a 
new raccgnition on the part of these schools that, as one 
interviewed teacher put it, "schools make a difference by being 
part of the solution rather than part of the problem." 

Family support activity was not reported in the private or 
public contrast schools visited. The implementation of family 
support programs will be one focus in the Center's in-depth 
studies in selected League schools. 



C. Every League eohoel surveyed reported at least one working 
partnership with a eossniaity agency or business. 

A majority of the schools reported four or more such 
partnerships. Partners cover the full range of possibilities, 
including: universities, community colleges, corporations, local 
businass, social and health agencies, museums and other cultural 
institutions, labor unions, civic associations, government 
agencies such as ths post off ics and ths military, and youth 
organizations. As expected the partnerships also rangs from small 
and informal initiativss to large-scale contractual arrangements, 
such as Boston University's management contract with the Chelsea 
Public Schools. 

The kinds of national reports and pronouncements reported above 
in I. A have created an environment in which local initiatives 
have emerged. The corporate involvement in these kinds of 
initiatives is obviously reflective of the great spurt of concern 
about educational deficiencies and school reform by corporate 
leaders nationally and in nearly all cities. Adopt-a-School 
programs were among the first sanifsstations of the new business 
interest was fueled by business concern about having an 
adequately educated workforce to draw upon, about the country 
losing its competitive edge to the Japanese and Western 



European*, and about social instability raflactsd in problem* of 
drugs, criae, and AIDS. In tha schools raportad on in this 
survay, tha aiaple "adopt a echool" model predoainatee . 

In addition, tha naads of urban schools for halp in tiaea of 
tight budgata, limited resources, and axtornal praaauraa for 
iaprovaaant appaars to have lad aany principala to an incraasad 
villingnass to raach out. This is claarly tha caaa of tha Laagua 
schools. However, hardly any auch partnarahips vara raportad in 
tha public contrast schools, daspita tha fact that thasa achoola 
axist in tha saaa social and aconoaic contaxt aa thair "reaching 
out" counterparts. Availability of outaida rasourcss and partnars 
and high lavala of nasd ara apparently not alwaya aufficiant to 
iapal tha eetabliahaent of partnarahips with businesses or other 
coaaunity rasourcss. 

Ths private schools vs observed turned primarily to their own 
coaaunity — faailiea or thair sponsoring churches — for outside 
resources rather than to buaineaa or coaaunity agenciea or 
organizations. 

D. Imergeaoe of special staff. 

An interesting end important developaent which cuts across the 
six categories is noted in the survey results and the site 
visits. Most reaching out schools are finding wayj to "put 
aoaebody in charge." New parent, coaaunity, or collaboration 
ataff pooitiona are being created to direct or coordinate 
emerging family-echool collaboration activities such ae home 
vieitora, parent education, parent centers, and the people who 
are working in these programa. Epatein has noted that such 
family-echool coordinators (under whatever title) "aay be crucial 
to the eucceaa of echool, dietrict, and state programa to link 
schools, parent a, and coaaunitiee . " (Epatein, 1991). 

There is little information about how tha coets of these eaarging 
poaitione ara being covered. This gap ia related to tha general 
point about lack of adequete information about coete and sources 
of funding which will be commented on later in thie chapter. 

I. incentives aa a support for the development of collaboration. 

A second developaent which cute acroaa the six categories is the 
eaergence of a wide variety of incentivea reported in the 
reaching -out schools. These incentivee state and Federal grant 
programs; Mini-grant a for teachers; non-aonetary awarda for 
teachers or parent e euch plaquee, dinnere, and other 
recognition; and contributions of goods and equipaent froa local 
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III. Noteworthy Program Gaps 



A. Prinoipala rapert littla independent adTocacy activity. 

Survay raapondanta idantifiad alaoat no community-baaed, 
indapandant advocacy groupa involvad in achool iaauaa. This 
daarth may raf lact an actual afrsanca of auch groupa or lack of 
avaranaaa or intaraat on tha part of principala in auch axtarnal 
activity. Soma principala raportad that individual paranta or 
coaaunity members vara activa aa advocataa for particular 
catagoriaa of childran (e.g., apacial naada childran) or programs 
(e.g., computers in tha achool a.) 

Wa obaarva that tha lack of reported organized coaaunity activism 
and advocacy directed at achool iaauaa aeana that one traditional 
coaaunity reaource ia not being tapped: the grassroots community 
aa a support for school improvement or change. Thia appeara to be 
significant gap if environmental pressures are aeen aa iaportant 
to produce changes in policies and practicaa in bureaucrat ically- 
organized inatitutiona auch aa the public schools. 

One aignif icant exception to thia gap waa diacovered in the field 
viait to San Diego. A new independent parent movement haa 
developed cityvide in thia city under the aegia of two 
organization, the Parent Inatitute for Quality Education, with 
Latino leaderehip, and the Campaign for Parent Involvement, with 
African-American leadarahip. Both organizations seek to 
strengthen familiea and the capacity of poor people to help 
their own children. Both seek to inform their const ituanciea so 
that they can be more effective participants in school affairs 
and advocate for their children 1 a intereata. The Parent 
Inatitute' e director believea that an aggregate of informed 
paranta in the eohoola will be a force for achool reform. 

A local off-ehoot of tha cityvide Inatitute haa developed at the 
Sherman School in the form of the Organization doa Padres Latinos 
da la Eecuela Sherman (OLP) . Aa ia recorded in the mini-case 
study in Chapter 4, OLP, with the facilitation of a ataff member 
from San Diego State University, haa already moved beyond 
training to become an advocate for the righta and interests of 
Latino children and their familiea. For example, they joined with 
the Inatitute to lobby the achool diatrict successfully to use 
Spanish-language achievement teatn aa an alternative for limited 
English proficiency atudenta. OLP' a initial organizing effort was 
getting a nev roof for the achool 1 a open air lunch area. 

It ia not known whether the developaent of a citywide parent 
movement in San Diego or the independent parent advocacy 
organization foreshadows a broader noveaent in other citiea or 
other schools. 

The dearth of independent parent or community activism related to 
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^'iJ^fw* 11 * nat i° nal •chool reform clisate in which 
partnership is the thus rathsr than independent organizations 

«i^"?? €ti># " adva « ari «l rslationships with ths schools as was 
of tan ths cass in ths 1960 's and /0»s. 

We have noted no Padaral or jtata policias that encourage 

nltl*!* TUl «I??2if? tionB J° b ^ OIM a ? v ccates for school changa. 
Most of ths national report! and studiss which call for increaasd 
parant or community involvassnt hava to do with tha other 
categories of involvassnt within tha framework of collaboration. 
However, Secretary Lamar Alexander's strong intsrsst in 
independent corporate affoits as in ths Nsw American Schools 
$!! a 1 °P" €nt 1 Cor Poration can be seen as rscognition of ths need 
for external community presu for school rsform. 



tesoherl*** 1 ^* 91 *" *** inAtAatad b * or a,Jiad •* classroom 

With sose exceptions classroom tsachers are not reported to be 

^SiSTtTf!? i!! 1 * 1 ?*?" ° f faaily and co»unity partnership 
t^Ztl t *** >ini 7 c *"* «tudy of the Comstock School in Miami 
£» n «!,I° •mcmptioni a major program of parent education 
rS^w^iS? * aac * ara on thsir own initiative and sustained 
largely with teacher time. In addition, many schools do rsport 
X ! ?2"\ t€a f har " r *OA»larly make telephone calls and a few 
describe teacher efforts to send -good nsws* notes hoes from ths 

ti a 'Kn";"^:. t !f an !? alf °£ th * Principal. indicatS 5ai"S»a 
at holl. Pr€par * taach cr-made learning materials to send for use 

r??.«5<!^V € !' 0 f t ? d ■ t f* t *9i*« appear to give substantial 
2kiT?i !2m!X ing ^f laaaro ?5 dsvslop new knowledge or 

lojJiT^? ^tudms that would bs more conducive to reaching out 
activities and providing them with other forms of support in- 

"rMWom^StS.^ ' taff davalopaant activities fo? teachers 

fcSoo?2 C ^t 0 r!J!i? U ^ * n 2 t6d! For ^ ths thrse League 

"iSr^SaS^ 2?^.^?? ""T* c ?»P rah -n-ivs programs of outreach 
tsachers? attention is givsn to training and support for 

?**P}5r **ft that the idea has been promoted strongly by the 
Instituts for Responsive Education on the basis of its two vaar 

at Si'h!^? 9 ^ in Ma " Boston, no Earn^es 

rf-^nSi!f • Cti ° n raaaarcn ta *»« were mentioned by survey 
^rtSSrSipa?" * atratagy for Bering school, family, community 

mL^IJS^SL tiB ! Va ? citad aa ona of **• carriers to 

b" IJin2?" h f P ! ^S 0 !* on ! out of fiv * of the schools, 

schedSle "° ° ad ^ U8t tsacher or school 
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The field visits uncovered a few examplee of concern about 
teacher involvement as ona Jcay to parant and community 
collaboration aa ao such rasaarch suggssts (Saa for axaspla, 
Epstein, 1983). In San Diego's Sharsan School, Principal Cacalia 
Estrada talka about tha iaportanca of providing training and 
support for taachara. 

At Boston's King Niddla School high priority is givan to 
davaloping clustsr arrangoaants within tha school to halp sore 
taachara bacons acquaint ad and work with parants. At Clsvsland's 
Milss Park School, Principal Mildrad Foster's informal policy of 
incluaion ia obaarved aa baing activaly extended to taachara as 
wall aa parants. Thara appaars no graat diffaranca batwaan tha 
Laagua schools atudiad and tha public contrast schools or private 
schools visitad with ragarda to lavala of direct teacher 
involvement, except for the exceptional caaas reported in the 
mini-cass studiss. 

We suggest to the League and to others who are working to pronote 
school, family, and community partnerships that they are likely 
to fall short of their goal unlets ways are found to involve sore 
teachers mors dirsctly. As s stsp in this dirsction, the Leagus, 
working with Center staff in its study in sslscted schools, will 
introducs teacher-parent research teams both es a data gathering 
means and an intervention to encourage teacher involvement. 

c. Partnership strategies do not appear to be olosely linked to 
strategies for eaaagea ia curriculum and teaching. 

A third gap we note ia the lack of explicit cosment about the 
connections between reaching out atrategiea and district or 
school efforts to change basic approachea to classroom 
instruction (e.g., more individualized teaching) or curriculum 
change such aa whole language programs or programs to aaphaaiza 
higher order thinking along with baaic skills.) This is a point 
that requires much further investigation before anything 
substantial can be said. 

One of the features of the new study in selected League schools 
will be an exploration of the effects of partnership strategiea 
on instructional and curricular change. This seams to us to be of 
central importance aa the overall juatif ication for auch a high 
priority on partnerships is the belief that they leads to 
increased academic aucceea for children. 



0. Many of the aohoola appear to be weak in Category 4 (Learning 
Activities at Boms). 

Epstein's extensive work in this area in recent years points to 
the idea that systematic home-learning activitiea by parenta for 
their own children that are related to classroom goala require 
the leadership and continuing participation of taachara. As 
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indicated above even in the reaching out schools in this study 
tsachsr involvement sppsars to be low. The lack of attention to 
Category 4 activities may also be linked to continuing weaknesses 
in studsnt achievement. Epstein eaphaaizes the link between 
Category 4 activities which are focused on the school's academic 
goals and student achievement related to these goels. 

I. Meed for polieiss and practices to address student transiency. 

Many urban schools, including many of the League of Schools 
Reaching Out sembera, report high rates on student turnover and 
transiency. There is clear a gap both in policies and school 
practicss to respond to the reality of nobility in many urban 
communities. 

Policies that allow for continuity of services have apparently 
not yet been developed in many school districts or by many 
states. Arrangements could be sade, however, for parent support 
or home visitor services to follow families who movs within a 
district or across district linss within a state. Flexible 
student assignment and student transportation polieiss might also 
be developed to address the need to provide as auch as possible 
for continuity of services for children and their families, 
deepite highly degrees of mobility. 

IV. Program Comprehensiveness and Needs 

A. Few of the League schools appear to have programs that are 
suffieieatly comprehensive to address the extensive and diverse 
needs of all the partners. 

As noted earlier, planning and progressing in the schools is in 
an sarly stage of development. Few have been able yet to move to 
a comprehensive approach — multiple and integrated strategies 
geared to the widely diveraa conatituenciea in the school and its 
community, in their present stags of development, aost are only 
beginning to explore the relationahipa acroaa catagoriea. An 
example of such dsvslopmsnt would be stretegies that address the 
question of how participation in school governance can be 
f catered by or linked to at-hoaa family support services or 
opportunities for exchanges with teachers in Parsnt Csntsr 
programs. 

The typically spotty pattern in League schools rsf lscts the 
fragmented policy context: Federal, stats, and local. Where there 
are written district policies they typically stress two or three 
kinds of involvement. State and Federal lavs and programs are 
also fragmented by target group (e.g., special nseds children, 
Chapter l-eligible children, limited English proficiency 
children) and typically authorize certain categories of program 
and not others (e.g., training but not materials). Piscing 
togsthsr multiple sources of funding and aultiple legislative or 
program requirements is s daunting taak for principala and their 
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staffs. Integrated, comprehensive planning is a hard to achieve 
goal avan by thoaa with apacial training and tiaa. 

We vara impressed that the League achoola described in the nini- 
caaa atudiaa appear to be struggling to incraasa their 
prograaaatic efforts aa the needa in their achoola and 
coaaunities grow sore rapidly than their resources. In the Dade 
County school, for example, the annual turnover of atudants is 
very high; new children and faailies with prsssing nseds arrive 
daily at the school's door, such aora rapidly than prograa 
resources — auch aa hoae visitors — can expand. 

We were impressed that the principals in these schools were 
earnestly seeking aora coherent progress aatched wall to 
children'a, faailiea', and school staffs 1 needa, but they were in 
e real sense awiaaing againat the tide — the tide being 
fragmented, conflicting, and changing formal policies. K aajor 
teat of their leadership skill is thsir ability to capitalize on 
the exiating policies to aove toward their partnerahip goals. See 
Section V. below for further comments about the dominant role of 
principala aa mixers and iapleaentera of policy. 

The contrast public achoola had narrowly-defined partnerahip 
programs in place and are not aaan to be seeking aora 
coaprahenaiva or axtenaiva atrategiee and era not likely to do ao 
unless the external demand for auch aovaa vaa incraaaad by 
district policies or constituent pressure. 

The two independent community-baaed achoola appeared to be 
aeeking coaprahenaiva and coherent partnerships with the families 
they served, within tight constraints of resources. This goal ia 
self-imposed and a part of their ideology rather than a response 
to formal policies. 

The other private achoola had clearly defined and liaited 
programming reported to be satisfactory by the administrators, 
who would probably not aae aora coapreheneive sarvicea or 
atrategiee aa appropriate. 

In future atudiaa, we will examine the iaaue of coaprahenaiva 
family-school-col labor at ion more cloaely. Our selected 
intervention in nine achoola will givea ua the opportunity to 
explore the following key questions. What are the factora which 
influence schools 1 dscisions to initiats soaa parent and 
community activities and not others? To what extent are these 
activitiea integrated aa part of a comprehensive school- level 
reform strategy? What specific combination of atrategies can 
have the greatest impact on improved outcoaea for all the 
students in the school, and under what conditiona? 
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V. Informal Policies - The Dominant Role of tha Principal 

Informal policiaa appaar far mora potant than formal policiaa in 
their mt facta on day-by-day raaching out activitiaa. Tha achool'i 
objectives, whether written or oral, appaar to hava a dominant 
affact. Thaaa informal policiaa in tha form of objactivaa moat 
typically coma from tha principal. Our atudy — aapacially tha 
field viaita and nini-cese atudiaa — undaracoraa tha dominant 
role of tha principala who aat policy by aatting objactivaa, 
interpreting and anforcing or not rulaa and othar formal 
policiaa, chooaing what external program* and raaourcaa to seek, 
and monitoring policy implamantation. 

We obaarva that tha backing of tha principal appaara to ba 
aaaantial in raaching out atratagiaa bacauaa thay raquira extra 
work on tha part of achool ataffa and thay rapraaant claar 
daviationa from tha atandard oparating procedures in traditional 
schools. 

Ma notad in our fiald viaita savaral examples of principal 
laadarahip in initiating or auataining a program. For example, 
the principal of the Miles Park Elementary Schools An Cleveland 
(See Chapter 4) started a GEO program in response to a community 
need. She had parenta who wanted to participate more fully in 
their children* s education and in achool activities, but were 
hesitant because their poor literacy skills and most were not 
high school graduates. By using her information about state and 
Federal programs, she was able to get a GEO project started with 
State Adult Educetion Funds (largely Federal money administered 
by the state department of education) . However, at the first 
class a few yeers ego only four perents showed up. She 
demonstrated pereistence by going into the community to give 
information to community leaders and sought their help in 
recruiting. The result was a class of 53 parents. By the fall of 
1991 there were two GEO classes with 35 to 40 people in each 
meeting twice a week. 

Interviews with contrast public school principals show a small 
but useful difference illustrating ths point about persistence. 
Two principals reported having tried GEO (or similar) classes to 
which Parents were invited but "very few case." These principals 
concluded that there was no interest and dropped the project. 

In two cities — San Diego and Cleveland — the viaits to League 
and contrast public schools isprssssd ths rsssarcher with this 
point: Two schools in ths same district share an almost identical 
framework, yet the level and diversity of their reaching out 
?2 ilil ?" il m ? raMticall y different, one plausible explanation 
is that in the League schools a dynamic and committed principal 
is mediating the policy systss and using it for her or his own 
policy objectives, in che other schools the principals are doing 
little about "reaching out," and focus their commenta in 
interviews on the difficulties in their communities, the 
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characteristics of tha low-income parent* in thair school, and 
tha problems of having to try to daal with veil-intended but 
unrealistic policies from tha outaida. 

Tha language uaed by the principals in the interviews in the 
contrast schools vaa quite aiailar to that uaed by the League 
principals, language about the importance o«. parenta and 
communities. Tha difference vaa auch more in practice and 
strategy thar it vaa in rhetoric. 

Froa our very limited sample, ve can at leeat speculate that 
within the came geographic and cultural environment and tha same 
formal policy framework schools can look and function very 
differently vith regard to faailiaa and communities. 

VI. Formal Foliciea 

A. Formal polioiea have had aa impact. 

Deapite all ve have aaid above about policy fragmentation and 
confusion i and the lack of positive response by principals to our 
inquiries about "policy," ve conclude that there is a connection 
between the changed political environment about school reform and 
the plethora of nev atate and Federal lava which promote family 
and community partnerships and the increaae in the level and 
diveraity of reaching out activity. 

The League schools have, in fact, responded in tangible vaya to 
nev policy conditions in order to meet the a nev needa in their 
own schools and communities. On this score, they appear to ua to 
be very different from the contraat public schools ve viaited. 

Data from our multiple sources show that iroraal policies are 
having a significant impact on reaching out programs and 
strategies, in some instances the impact ia described in largely 
positive terms. But many principala atreaa negative effects, in 
the survey and telephone interviews negative comments are more 
frequent than positive onea. 

The evidence about positive impact waa auch stronger in the field 
visits, because ve selected schools to visit froa the vritten 
survey responses that appeared to have more comprehenaive 
programs and because the viaits gave ua the opportunity to probe 
be lev surface responses. 

Among the positive effects, the most important sees to be 

* school wids Chapter l projecte as a aaana for aore 
comprehenaive planning for school improvement and for 
using Chapter 1 funds for parent education and other 
kinda of parent outreach 
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* desegregation orders or decieions that require attention 
to racial and cultural differences 

Among the negative influences of formal policies the lack of 
funding is the most commonly identified negative aepect of formal 
policiee. Examples cited included requirements for translation 
without noney to hire translators; preee for parent workshops and 
aeetinge without funds for transportation or refreshments. 

Other negative influences citsd were 

* union contract restrictions on teacher and custodian time 

* lack of clarity about and complexity of policies 

* lack of apace for required or desired program activities 

* inadequacy of transportation for children and faailiee 
which createe a time etrain for both parents and students 



We have edditional observations about the impact of two of the 
aoet important formal policiee obeerved: parent choice and 
Chapter 1. 

1. In a few sohools, parent choice has a positive effeot en 
reaching out programs. 

Almost a third of the survey reepondente indicated that parent 
choice was having a positive impact. Only 10% said the impact was 
negative, while about 60% choee not to anewer the questions. 

These are very limited data, of course, but they do point toward 
the claim of parent choice advocates: that parent choice creates 
more poeitive attitudee on the part of parents and an increassd 
"sense of ownership." 

Only one of the public contrast schools was a part of a 
substantial parent choice plan and no connections were made in 
that school between parent choice policies and a very limited 
family outreach program. 

Two Center projects will give us an opportunity to pursue this 
matter in the next four years: 1) the etudy of parent information 
and parent information eyetens in Massachusetts, and 2) the case 
study evaluatione of interventions in selected League schools. At 
least four of the schools in the latter study have significant 
parent choice policies in effect. 
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C. Chapter l it a good, but largely untapped polioy-tool for 
atrerngtheaiag family-school-community partner ships. 



Ho concludo that Chaptor 1 now has groat potantial to holp 
schools which ara trying to incraasa student learning by 
establishing partnership* with faailiea and the cosaunities. The 
changes aada in the lav in the Hawkina-Staf ford Amendments of 
1988 allow sore flexibility and encourage using Chapter l funds 
to support the costs of parent education and parent involveaent. 

As reported in Chapter 3 of this report our telephone survey of 
23 League principals and our site visits reveal that aoae schools 
are taking advantage of these changee in imaginative ways; others 
are not. However, sany are not even aware of the changes and the 
opportunities they preaant. Some central office administrators 
are encouraging program adaptation in line with the changes; 
others are reported to be blocking change. Most principals don't 
view Chapter 1 as an important asset in expanding their family 
and community partnerships, but a few are demonstrating how it 
can be a major asset. 

Several key aspects of the 1988 law were seen having an impact in 
some schools in this study including the fact that the law 
specifically lists parent involvement among those activities that 
can be funded and expanda the availability of school wide 
projects. 

But the barriers to capitalizing on the new potential of Chapter 
1 were made clear by the telephone interviews. Nearly all of the 
principals report having little information about Chapter l 
policies and funding and little input into how the funds are 
used. "Don't talk to me; I don't know anything about Chapter 1," 
is an extraordinary comment from the chief manager of an urban 
school that receives more than $100,000 worth of Chapter 1 funded 
staff time and services. 

About one-third of the principals indicated that they are unaware 
of the changes in Chapter 1; a few others reported reluctance by 
central office administrators to authorize any changes in the 
traditional Chapter 1 programs; and about one in five aaid that 
(deapite substantial incraaaaa in Chapter 1 funds in nearly every 
district in recent years) that shortage of money would make it 
difficult to provide aervicea to parents without reducing 
services to children. 

Many of the principals say that tradition — "the way we always 
have done it" — seems to be the most powerful influence on how 
Chapter 1 funds are used in the school, but at the same time 
about two thirds of the telephone respondents report that a 
portion of the Chapter 1 funds are ussd for parent meetings and 
workshops. 
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The survey and the field visits uncovsrsd s few good examples of 
ths imaginative usa of Chapter l funds to promote children's 
learning through various forme of family and community 
partnership. (See, for exaaple, the aini* Jess studiss in Chapter 
4 about the Milea Park School in Cleveland and the Coastock 
School in Miaai. other exaaples ars noted in chapter 3.) 

In California, there is an unusual and we believe significant 
state policy intervention to provide soae coherence aaong 
Federal, state, and district policiee on Chapter l. Assembly Bill 
322, known ae the Waters Bill, requiree dietricte receiving state 
and Federal funde such as Chapter l to develop parent involvement 
prograas cons 1st snt with state policiee and to extend the local 
policiee to schools within ths district that do not receive the 
Federal or atate program funds dirsctly. This is a direct effort 
to encourage local diatrict implementation of the state's parent 
involvement policiee. 

On the basis of ths nixed picture from our etudy on the 
utilization of Chapter l in League schools we euggeet that state 
leadership (such aa in California's Waters Bill) could be of 
great importance. Similarly, local district administrators need 
to act in a more timely fashion implement the 1988 changes in 
Chapter 1 at the school level. 

We aleo conclude that extending the school-wide chapter 1 
approach to many more schools by allowing a poverty floor 
aomewhat below 75% would enable aany more schools to use Chapter 
1 money for family-community partnership strategiee that are 
directly relevant to increasing atudent academic success. This is 
an issue that will be considered at the time of Chapter 1 
reauthorization in 1993. 

The League hopes to inteneify its inforaation efforts to infora 
its member schools about the potential of Chapter 1 as a tool to 
promote partnership practicee. 

VII. Coats 

A. We have little fira or reliable data about the ooete of family 
and community collaboration aotivitiee. 

Questions about coats seemed to be ae baffling to most of our 
respondents as were queetione about "policies" in general. We 
believe much of the cost data reported is not very reliable or 
useful, one third of the survey respondente left the questions 
about costs blank; others said they didn't know. 

We have a limited number of observatione on this natter, in 
addition to acknowledging the inadequacy of our survey in this 
important but still largely unexplored area. 
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1. Principals report having limited information and liaited 
accass to information about Fadaral funda availabla to thair 
schools . 

2. Most raporting schools raly most haavily on local district 
funds to support thair reaching out activities. However, there is 
soae ambiguity and possible confusion about what ia meant by 
local and Federal funda. Some respondents appear to label 
locally-developed projects which involve Federal funds (e.g. , 
Even Start) as drawing on "district funds" rather than Federal. 

3. Soae schools are demonatrating that continued multiple sources 
of funding are appropriate for reaching out activitiea at the 
school level. The few schools which reported comprehensive 
retching out strategies also identified a range of funding 
supports at the federal, atate and district level. In the mini- 
caae studies we report several exanples of using private funds to 
supplement the budget. Becauae of this complexity and the 
potential of multiple sources of funding, we auggeat that 
principals, teachers, and parents be given accurate information 
about sources and technical assistance so that they can better 
identify and gain acceaa to both public and private funding 
sources. Budget ar " funding is one area where a simplified 
policy/budget system vould be enormously helpful. 

4. We continue to think that it is important to try to get firm 
coat data, even though this survey did not achieve its objective 
in this regard. We will seek to do this again as a part of the 
intensive atudy in selected schools described in Section V. 
above. 



FINAL COMMENTS 

We conclude this study with a great deal of respect for the 
energy and commitment of the principala, ataff , teachers, and 
parents in the reaching out schools. They are exemplars of the 
front line efforts in the nation's school reform effort. 

We are also impressed that the resources available — time, 
money, staff, better facilities, equipment — are far from 
adequate to meet the pressing needs of these schools for program 
improvement and of their children and faailiea for help and 
services. One example among many: the mini-case etudy school in 
Washington, D.C. — nearly 600 atudents with no counseling staff, 
no social worker, no school psychologist, and no vice principal. 

More resources are needed and more widespread application of the 
good ideas already available for partnerships and improving 
children's learning. 

Our most important observation and conolusion is that all of the 
schools studied are engaged la substantial reaching out activity 
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without the benefit of a dear, comprehensive, and supportive 
poXioy system. 

As we havo pointad there are cone important formal policies that 
are having a positive effective. But, a clear and coherent policy 
framework to support the local; school efforts is missing and is 
badly needed. A myriad of policies, programs, projects, rules, 
contracts, objectives exist now; and aoae of these can be drawn 
upon in useful ways. Susan Puhraan of the Consortium for Policy 
Research in Education believes that a policy system is needed, if 
reform is to succeed** (Fuhrman, 1991) . 

We concur that a system is needed to provide the structural and 
financial links between Federal, state, district, school-level, 
and classroom policies and between what are now bureaucrat ically- 
fragmented systems of health, welfare, job training, social 
service, and education. Cross- jurisdictional funding would be 
possible and encouraged, state laws would be planned in 
coordination with Federal laws. New Federal laws to promote 
parent involvement would be linked to existing laws with similar 
intent. 

Such a system would incorporate components relating to 
certification of educational personnel, accreditation of schools, 
teacher and administrator training, teacher assignment, staff 
development, parent choice and information. The desired system 
would offer positivs incentives to administrators, teachers, 
parents, and community agencies and provide good information and 
assistance in the implementation of the policies. 

Just as importantly, the necessary policy structure or system 
will position family, community, school partnerships in a broader 
context of overall school restructuring and educational and 
social objectives. 

CPRE believes, and we concur, that state leadership is necessary 
to make such a coherent policy system possible. 

The policy structure is a function of stats leadership. 
If we wish to influence more than a few schools or 
districts at a time, the state is a critical 
actor .... states are in a unique position to provide 
coherent leadership, resources, and support to reform 
efforts in schools. (Consortium for Policy Research and 
Education, 1991, p. 5). 

The Center on Families, Communities, Schools and children's 
Learning expects to make a strong contribution to the research 
and evaluation that can be an important underpinning for a strong 
and mors comprehensive policy system. We expect to contribute 
advice on policies as well as on practices. 

This r sport is part of the beginning of that contribution. 
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NAME OF SCHOOL: 



SURVEY 
League of Schools Reaching Out 



WHY TBZ8 SURVEY? 

We are doing this survey so that we can share with you what other 
schools are doing to improve their own family-school -community 
connections . 

The information which we get from you will be combined with the 
responses from other League Schools to produce: 

* an ANNOTATED DIRECTORY (both in printed form and a 
computerized data base that you can tap into.) 

* a report — PORTRAIT OF SCHOOLS REACHING OUT — for the 
National Research Center on Families, Communities, 
Schools and Children's Learning which will give policy 
makers, researchers as well as League Schools an up-to 
date "map" of family-community-school partnerships. 



HOW TO DO THIS i URVHY 

The responses to Parts I and II of the written survey should be 
provided by the principal with the help of a parent program staff 
member (when applicable) and at least one " involved" parent. 

Part III is an opinion section. This section should be completed 
separately by the principal. 

COMPLETED SURVEYS should be returned IMMEDIATELY in the pre-paid 
envelope to: 

Don Davies, Co-Director 
Center on Families, Communitiee, Schools and Children's Learning 

Institute for Responsive Education 
60S Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
Phone: 617 393-3309 Fax: 617-353-8444 

TELEPHONE FOLLOW-UP 

If we have questions or need clarification, one of the three Center 
staff members who are working on this survey will call you soon 
(Vivian Johnson, Patricia Burch, or Don Davies) . 
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SURVEY 



League of Schools Reaching Cut 

I. ACTIVITIES 

*• Ploeao indicaf Faallv tlaxta&J ln»oi w nt * fl fei»ifci«« whi^h 
have vithln tout aehooi tter ..^ af 55 ■!« 535 5555 Sj£5 

TYPE X. 1CB00L ISLF FOR FAXILIIS (in aaating their baaic 
obligationa for the safaty, haalth, lova, and auparviaion of their 
children. ) 

Activity 

Parent Education WorJcahopa (Al) 

Perent Canter in School (A2) 

Hoae Viaitor Program (A3) 

Hoaavork Hotlinee (A4) 

Haalth & Sociel Service Referrala (A5) 

Regular In-echool Dey Care/Child Care (A6) 

CCD or ESL claaeea (A7) 

Other (AS) 

TYPE II. SCH00L-B0K2 COMNUirZCATZOtf 

Activity 

Scheduled or Informal Teacher Conf arancaa(AlO) 

Newaletter (All) 

Announcemente/Noticee (A12) 

Report caxde (A13) 

Teecher to Parent Telephone Calls (A14) 

Parent to Teecher Telephone Calls (A15) 

Automated Information Phone Calls (A16) 

Open Houses (A17) 

Perent Handbook (A18) 

Letters (A19) 

Perent Information Maa tings (A20) 

Coaaujiication in Languagee other 

then English (A21) 

Activity Calender (A22) 

Perente pick up report carde (A23) 

Homa Vieite (A24) 

Other (A23) 
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Type XXX • FXKXLt HELP FOR SCHOOL* AMD TEACHER! 



Ae-tivitv 

Volunteering in classroom or school (A27) 

Participating in School Events (A28) 

Tutoring (A29) 

Serving as Parent Reps. (A30) 

Helping on Field Trips (A31) 

Office Work (A32) 

Fundraising (A3 3) 

Parents Telelphoning (A3 4) 

Other (A3 5) 



Type XV. INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES AT HOKE 

Activity 

Lending Library for books/ toys (A3 4) 

workshops/Heatings on topics such as 

Reeding/Math (A3 5) 

Reed Aloud Program (A3 6) 

Parents check/ sign homework (A3 7) 

Home Visitors (A38) 

Pre-prepared work-at-home materials 

for Parents to use (A3 9) 
Teacher-prepared Materials for Parents 

to use in learning at home (A40) 
Parent-initiated home-learning 

activities (A41) 

Other (A42) 



Type V. INVOLVEMENT XV GOVERNANCE, DECHIOM-MAXING AMD ADVOCACY 
va. Governance /Dec is ion-making 

Activity 

PTA/PTO (A43) 

Advisory Committees (A44) 

School Improvement Council (A45) 

Special Education PAC (A46) 

Bi-lingual PAC (A47) 

Evaluation Activities (A48) 

Educational Advocacy Groups (A49) 

Other (A50) 
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71, Advocacy: Promoting tha rights and intaraats of individual 
and/or groups of childran and familiaa 

Activity 

Parsnt Tsachsr Organizations (A51) 

Advisory Committaas (A52) 

School Zaprovamant Council (AS 3) 

Spacial Education PAC (A54) 

Bi-lingual PAC (A55) 

Evaluation Activitias (A56) 

Citixan-initiatad Educational 

Advocacy Groups (AS 7) 

Exaaplaa (A58) 



Othar (A59) 



TYPE VI. COLLABORATION AND EXCHANGES WITH THE COMMUNITY 

Activity 

Businass Partnar ships (A60) 

, Collaga/Univaraity Collaboration (A61) 

Human Sarvica Agancy Collaboration (A62) 

_ Cultural Agancy Collaboration (A63) 

Programs with polica, courts 

and othar city agancias (A64) 
othar (ACS) 



A66. Commants or axplanations: 



II. POLICIES 
A. £fil£l 

Ai. What is tha approximata comb in ad cost (par school yaar) of tha 
family (parsnt) involvamant activitias which you hava chackad in 
Saction I.? Don't ba concarnad about baing axact. Wa naad only 
rough astimataa (Cl) 



A2. Commants or Explanations: 
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B. run da 



Pitas* indicate sources of funds actually used for family (parant) 
involvement activities. Funds might cover portion or all of costs 
such as equipment. 



Federal 



(Be) 



(Bb) 



Chapter I. (Bl) 

Chapter II. (B2) 



Bilingual Ed. (B3) 

Aid for the 

Handicapped (B4) 

Family Support Act (B5) 

Other (B6) 



Special Ed. 

Deeegregetion Funds 
Programs for Low- income 
end Minority children 
Pre-school 
Bilingual Ed. 
other 



(B7) 
_JB8) 

_<B9) 
(BIO) 
(BID 
(B12) 



School or District 



School-Based Management 

District Parent Organizations 

District Budget. 

School Budget 

Fundraisers 

other 



PrlYttti 



(B13) 
(B14) 
(BIS) 
(B16) 
(B17) 
(Bit) 



Businesses 

Foundation 
Other 



(B19) 
(B20) 
(B21) 



B22. Comments or Explanations: 



C. Written Policy 

Is there a written policy on parent involvement in your: 

School (CI) 

School District (C2) 

State (C3) 

(IF SO, PLEASE SEND US A COPY) 
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0. Morm 

Is your school involved in one or sore types of school reform 
initiative*? 

School-initiated? (01) 

district? (02) 

Stats? (03) 

Federal? (04) 

Cthsr ? (05) 

06. Examples; 



E. Parent Choice 



Ea. Does /our district hsvs a parent choics policy that 
influences student assignnent? if so, doss ths policy affsct 
parsnt involvsasnt at your school? Please explain. 
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PLEASE HAVE ONE OF THESE OPINION FORMS COMPLETED BY EACH OF ""HE 
FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS 

— The principal 

A parent coordinator or staff person 

— Two informed parents (family members) 



Respondent Name 

Title 



Telephone number where you can be reached ( ) 



QUESTIONS 



F. Are there any policies, rules or regulations — local, state or 
national — have helped or hindered your family (parent) 
involvement activities. (By policies ve mean: lavs, funding 
programs, regulations, union contracts, written requirement of the 
school district, rules about transportation, use of school 
facilities, insurance, etc.) 



G. what one family or community program or activity do you think 
works best in building home-school-community partnerships within 
your school. Please comment briefly on evidence you have which 
supports this opinion. 
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I. what do you think is tha graatast barriar to your moving ahaad 
toward aora affactiva f anily-comaunity collaboration? 



I. What atratagiaa hava workad bast to ovarcome this barriar? 



J. school Demographies 
Grada Levols 



Approximate Enrollment 

Studtnt Population Eveakdovn (%) 



RACE 

Black 
Latino 
Asian 
other 



INCOME 

Low- income 
Middle Class 
Other 
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Principals 1 Perepectives ea use of Chapter l Funds for Parent and 

Community Involvement Activities 



Question l: On your survey, you identified Chapter l as one source 
of funds for your parent involvement program. Could you briefly 
describe the process for applying for Chapter l funds and what your 
role is? What kinds of information does the central administration 
ask for? Do they send out a memorandum requesting information for 
Chapter 1 or ie there a specific policy? What specific programs are 
Chapter 1 funds being used for? 



Question 2: Hov did you decide to use Chapter l funds? Are you 
doing anything different with Chapter 1 funds? 



Queetion 3: Have the recent changes in Chapter 1, which say parents 
need to be more involved and that schools can use funds for 
schoolwide projects, affected you decisions on parent involvement 
programs or design? 



Question 4: What arc your specific goals around parent /community 
involvement? Are Chapter l funds related to these goals? 



Question 5: Are there any rules and regulations which are either 
helping or coaing in the way of your using Chapter l funds for 
parent involvement? 
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Bit% Visit Report Form 
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Communities, Schools 
& Children's Learning 



Boston LNfNtMmr School or EoLC*rox 605 Common**^:* Avtnvi Bone*. MA 02215 353 3009 --^"i." ;ij -^4 

tMTra-rt ran Rcwonsot Eoicatio:* 



Rtsaarchar 

School 

Location 

Data ; 

I. SETTING/ CONTEXT/ COMMENTS 1 



XX. HISTORY 

XXA. Whan did tha idaa of building parant involvamant within your 
school first taka root and how long did it taica to gain aupport and 
funding? What parson or group was rasponsibla for davaloping and 
articulating tha idaa? 



SITE VISIT REPORT FORM 



Projaet 1.10 A 
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Boston University. School of Education. 605 Commonwealth Avtnut Boston. MA 02215 61? 353-3309 
Instuutt for Rtsponsive Education. 605 Commonwealth Avenue Boston. .MA 02215. 61? 353-1309 
Tht Johns Hopkins University. 3505 North Charles Stnret, Baltimore. MO 21218. 301 330 75*0 
Tht University of Illinois. 210 Education Building 1310 S Siath Street. Cham^Ufn, IL 61620. 21" 333 22 
Whetlock Collect, 45 Pilgnm Road. Boston. MA 02215. 61?? 34-5200 
Yalt University. P O Boa UA Yslt Station. Now Havsn. CT 06520. 203-432 457? 



XXI* Are there similar it ies between your parent involvement program 
and those found in othar schools or agencies in your district? Did 
you modal your program aftar anothar? 



ZXZ. SCHOOL RErORM OBJECTIVES 

XZZA. What ara tha most important objactivas for your school 
ralatad to studant succass (acadamic echievement, attendance, 
studant behavior, stc.)? 



nil. what ara tha major problams that ara kaaping soma students 
from achieving? 



ZIZC. What current evidence do you have about student success in 
your school? Are there any links between this evidence and what 
you're trying to do in the community? 
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IV, 3PUH0* 

IV*. What source of funds or combination of funds (local, state, 
federal) supports your parent involvement program(s)? which funds 
or combination of funds have you drawn upon most c insistently? 



V. POLICY 

VA. Which policies/rules/regulations have helped or hindered your 
parent involvement program? What stands in your way? What moves 
you forward? 



VB. Where do you hope to be in a year or two? What Kinds of things 
do you need to change in order to get there? 
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V. LIAJT WlLL-COHWCTtO FJdtZVTI 

va. In your opinion, which kinds of parents/ families have the least 
connection with tha school? Why is this? 



VI. What hava you triad that seems to work? What ara you thinking 
about trying? 



VC* What is tha greatest barrier to increasing linkages with 
families? 



vd. why is this? What strategies hava you used to overcome? 
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APPENDIX D 

schools Participating in Study 
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LEAGUE OF SCHOOLS REACHING OUT; 
LIST OF SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN STUDY 



CALIFORNIA 

Los Angelas Unified School District 
Sylmar Elementary School 
13291 Phillippi Avenue 
Sylmar, CA 91342 

Contact: Irans Smerigan, Principal 

Vaughn street School 

13330 Vaughn street 

San Fernando, CA 91340 

Contact: Yvonne Chan, Principal* 

(818) 896-7461 

Woodcrest Elementary School 

1151 W. 109th Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90044 

Contact: Delores Weber, Principal 

(617) 756-1371 



Horton Eleaentary School 

5050 Guymon Street 

San Diego, CA 92113 

Barry A. Bernstein, Principal* 

(619) 264-0171 

Memorial Academy 

2850 Logan Avenue 

San Diego, CA 92113 

Carol Wiliams, vice Principal* or 

Robert Grano, Resource Teacher 

(619) 525-7400 

Pacific Beach Middle School 
4676 Ingrahaa Street 
San Diego, CA 92109 

Contact: Charmaine Del Principe, Principal* 
(619) 273-9070 ext. 205 P 

Matthew Sherman Elementary School** 

450 24th Street 

San Diego, CA 92102 

Contact: Cecilia Estrada, Principal* 

(619) 525-7425 F 

I* cTf" Cl S a i? Y5° P a ? tic iP*ted in telephone interviews. 
** Site of field visit. 
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Torrey Pints Elementary School 
8350 Cliff ridge Avenue 
L« Jolle, CA 92037 
Chelita Floras, Principal* 
(619) 453-2323 

Valencia Park csntsr for Academics , Drama, 6 Dance 

5880 Skyline Drive 

San Diego, CA 92113 

Diana G. Shipley, Principal 

(619) 262-0125 

Montgomery Junior High School 
Sweetwater School District 
1051 Picador Boulevard 
San Diego, CA 92154 

Contact: Anne Benedict, Parent Volunteer Coordinator 
or Liz LeBron, Principal 
(619) 691-5440 (school) 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Shaed Elementary School** 

3rd & Douglas Sts, NE 

Washington, DC 20002 

Contact: Brenda T. Richards, Principal* 

(202) 576-6052 or (201) 350-8431 

FAX/ 576-6455 

FLORIDA 

Constock Elementary School** 
2420 N.W. 18th Ave 
Miami, FL 33142 
Contact: Bertha Pallin* 
(305) 635-7341 

Kate Sullivan Elementary School 
927 Miccosukee Road 
Tallahassee, FL 32308 
Contact: Nancy Duden, Principal 
(904) 487-1216 



INDIANA 

Thomas D. Gregg School, IPS #15 
2302 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46201 
Contact: Karen Kremer, Principal 
(317) 226-421S 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Back-to-School Program 
Shelburne Recreation Building 
2730 Washington Straat 
Roxbury, MA 02119 
Contact: Ellen Spiegel 
(617) 635-5213 

David A. Ellis School 

302 Walnut Avenue 

Roxbury, MA 02119 

Contact: Carlos Gibb, Principal 

(617) 445-1110 

Sarah Greenwood School 

189 Glenway street 

Dorchester, MA 02121 

Contact: Isabel Mendez, Principal* 

(617) 436-7690 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Middle School** 
77 Lawrence Avenue 
Dorchester, MA 02121 

Contact: Steven Leonard, Principal* or 
Jackie Burnett, Parent Coordinator 
(617) 445-4120 

Mary Lyon Early Learning Center 
50 Beechcroft Street 
Brighton, MA 02135 
Contact: Peg Hoban, Director 
(617) 254-6672, (617) 254-2373 

Patrick O'Hearn School 

1669 Dorchester Avenue 

Dor Chester, MA 02122 

Contact: William Henderson, Principal 

(617) 282-3178 

Woodrow Wilson Middle School 

18 Croftland Avenue 

Dorchester, MA 02124 

Contact: Rosalyn Brown, Principal* 

(617) 288-4730 
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Grahaa t Parks Alternative public School 
IS Upton Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

Contact: Ann Bolger, Parant Coordinator, (617) 349-6613 or 
Laonard Solo, Principal, (617) 349-6612 

Chalsaa Early Laarning Canter 

190 Nichols Straat 

Chalsaa, MA 02150 

Contact: irma Napolaon, Director* 

(617) 389-0143 

Mary C. Burke School 
220 Spencer Avenue 
Chelsea, MA 02150 

Contact: John T. Andreadis, Principal 
(617) 887-0811 * 

Shurtleff School 
76 Congress Avenue 
Chelsea, MA 02150 

Contact: Carol Murphy, Principal* or 
Oriana Ocasio 
(617) 889-2258 

Williams Elementary School 

Walnut Street 

Chelsee, MA 02150 

Contact: Janet Healy, Principal* 

(617) 889-2310 or 884-3654 

Williams Middle School 
Walnut street 
Chelsea, MA 02150 

Contact: Anthony DiGregorio, Principal* 
(617) 889-2310 * 

KIMOOftI 

Early Education Prooram 

Ferguson-Florissant' School District 

1005 Water ford Drive 

Florissant, MO 63033 

Contact: Marion M. Wilson, Director 

(314) 831-8798 

FAX/: (314) 831-1525 
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School Number Five 

690 Cortland Street 

Perth Amboy, NJ 0886: 

Contact: Rose M. Lopez, Principal* 

(201) 826-3360, ext. 550, 

FAX* (201) 826-2644 



MEW YORK 

Community School 92 - CSD /12 
700 East 179th Street 
Bronx, NY 10457 

Contact: Brenda Carrasquillo-Silen, Principal 
(212) 731-7900 
FAX#: (212) 294-1561 

P.S. Ill - CSD #2 
440 West 53rd Street 
Mew York, NY 10019 

Contact: Robert Kinzelberg, Principal* 
(212) 582-7420 

P.S. 146 - CSD #4 
421 E. 106 Street 
New York, NY 10029 

Contact: Mamie L. Johnson, Principal* 
(212) 860-5877 

P.S. 194 (Raoul Wallenberg School) - CSD /22 
Avenue w 4 Knapp street 
Brooklyn, NY 11229 

Contact: Myrna Neugesser, Principal* or 
Lenore Weinstock, Chapter Chairperson 
(718) 648-8804 



OHIO 

Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School 

3465 East 130th Street 

Cleveland, OH 44120 

Contact: Joeeph Takacs, Principal 

(216) 561-3880 

Middle College 

2900 Community College 

Cleveland, OH 44115 

< 7??5? C J:, F1 ° rence wil l ia **' Principal or Mark Kasunic 
(216) 987-4212 
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Miles Park Elementary School** 
4090 Eaet 93rd Street 
Cleveland, OH 44105 

Contact: Mildred 0. Fos':er, Principal* 
(216) 341*1585 

Adlai Stevenson Elementary School 

3938 JoAnn Drive 

Cleveland, OH 44122 

Contact: Charles K. Rusao, Principal* 

(216) 751-3443 or 751-2028 

RHODE ISLAND 

Grove Avenue Elementary School 

100 Grove Avenue 

East Providence, RI 02914 

Contact: Diane E. Santos, Principal* 

(401) 437-0750 ext. 213 

FAX/ 401-437-1930 

TEMMiaaii 

Parenting Teen Program 
Comprehensive Pupil Services Center 
1266 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, TN 38104 

Contact: Joyce S. North, Director or John W. White, Principal 
(901) 722-4412 
FAX/ 901-722-4418 



TEXAS 

Barron Elementary School 
3300 Avenue P 
Piano, TX 75074 

Contact: Mary McKenzie, Principal 
(214) 423-7330 



VIRGINIA 

Fairfield Court Elementary School 
2510 Phaup Street 
Richmond, va 23222 

Contact: Elizabeth Byrd-York, Principal* 
(804) 780-4639 or Ronald Robertson, Project 
Director (804) 780-7800 
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La Follatta Elamantary School 

3239 N. 9th Straat 

MilwauXaa, WI 53206 

Contact: Gvandolyn Y. Sullivan 

Parant Involvamant Coordinator 
MilvauXaa Public Schools 
5225 West Vliat Straat 
MilvauXaa, WI 53208 
(414) 475-8272 
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